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Reviews 
“ The Story of Louisiana” * 

THE popular series of international story-histories initiated 
by the Putnams does not lack imitators. D. Lothrop Co. 
of Boston, with almost equal enterprise and, we trust, equal 
success, have begun publishing a rival series of story-his- 
tories of the States, which cannot fail to prove highly enter- 
taining and instructive. Twenty-one volumes have been 
provided for, under the general superintendence of Mr. E. 
S. Brooks. So far three volumes—‘ New York,’ ‘ Ohio,’ and 
Louisiana’—have appeared; and among the contributors 
are “a number of well-known names: Noah Brooks (Cali- 
fornia), Marion Harland (Virginia), ‘Sidney Luska’ (Con- 
necticut), Jesse Benton Frémont (Missouri), E. S. Nadal 
(Texas), Olive Risley Seward (Pennsylvania), S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin (Florida), ‘Octave Thanet ’ (Arkansas), and E. S. 
Brooks(New York). Louisiana has been particularly fortunate 
in falling into the sympathetic hands of Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son—a poet by nature delighting in his poetic theme. None 
of the States has such a glamor of romance thrown over its 
story; around none does such a legendary atmosphere cling 
as around Louisiana. The story starts with De Soto and La 
Salle, the Spanish and French navigators and adelantados, 
and continues amid wars and sufferings under Iberville and 
Bienville, Galvez and O’Reilly, Carondelet and Wilkinson, 
through nearly 200 years of struggle and eventual triumph 
to the present time, when Louisiana has become a great and 
opulent commonwealth of 1,200,000 souls. Mr. Thompson 
sketches with light and facile hand the outlines of this dra- 
matic tale, leaving to the student to consult at his option 
the exhaustive works of Gayarré and Martin for all the 
crowding detail of the picture. In large delightful type 
(superior to that of the Putnam series), interspersed with 
charming illustrations and concluding with a map and a 
chronological apergu of its chief events, we have a wonder- 
fully picturesque account of a land abounding in interest of 
every sort: landscape, hereditary singularities, mixed na- 
tionality, legends and thrilling episodes. Many tongues are 
spoken in versatile Louisiana, and Louisiana speaks to the 
historian with manyatongue. Originally a French province, 
Louisiana is first and fotemost French. Next, in 1769, it 
passed from France to Spain. Then Napoleon grasped it, 
to the delight of its inhabitants, and then, to their infinite 
chagrin, sold it without their knowledge to the United States 
for $12,000,000,—an empire as great as Charlemagne’s for a 
paltry handful of dollars! Next came the British and the 
battle of New Orleans. All these tints and colors combine 
into a singularly graphic tale: marguises and hidalgos, con- 
victs and.Choctaw Indians, American adventurers and refu- 
gees from Acadia, emigrés from San Domingo, and Span- 
iards, Caribs, and ‘dagoes’ from the isles, jostle on the 
crowded levees and ultimately blend in a motley population 
full of intelligence, grace, and fire. The result of all this 
is the evolution of the unique Creole for whom Mr. Thomp- 
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son puts in a just and eloquent plea. Last of all came the 
great cataclysm of the Secession War, the fall of New Orleans, 
the scandals of the ‘ carpet-bag’ régime, the theft of a State, 
and its ultimate restoration to its own people. 

All this is limned in swift adumbration, not without inac- 
curacies, but on the whole with great spirit and impartiality. 
Many errors occur in proper names both in the index and 
through the book; accents are very generally replaced, and 
the volume needs a careful revision at the hands of one 
technically educated in the history of Louisiana, to make it 
altogether ‘trustworthy in the matter of names-and dates. 
Of misprints that are trifling we have noticed ‘ an hundred’ 
(p. 49: ‘a hundred’, just above); ‘ harrassed’ (p. 53)—and 
‘harassed’ opposite; ‘treacheorus’ (p. 54); M. Paugér (p. 
54); ‘embarassed’ (p. 58); ‘attemping’ (p. 98); ordonnateure 
and Capitaén (p. 99); Villier2 (p. 110); Lafrémére (p. 115); 
shall for should (p. 117); Teche (p. 123, etc.), and sometimes 
Téche ; Frank/and for Franklin, the name given by the in- 
surrectionists of west North Carolina to the new State which 
they endeavored to form in 1786; ‘invested’ for ‘infested’ 

p. 141); ‘island of ew (?) Orleans’ (p. 153); ‘ spoflation ’ 
p. 158); ‘ladened’ (?) (p. 213); Villére (for Villeré, p. 215); 
canister and camnister (p. 226-7); Piérre Derbigny (p. 244); 
Johnson for Johnsfon (p. 263); ‘have deen permitted’ for 
‘have permitted’ (p. 271); ‘ cmmissaries’ (p. 285); ‘handi- 
caged’ (p. 295); J. C. Monicure (p. 321); Tulare for Tu- 
lane (p. 323); ‘Bonarventure’ (p. 332); Merciér (p. 335); 
and a few others. 

These can easily be eradicated from the text without in- 
juring the charm and integrity of the book, which deserves 
to be adopted as a text-book in the schools of Louisiana and 
to be generally read as a fine treatment of its theme. 





“Our English” * 

ENGLISH CRITICs profess to find two faults, only two, with 
the language as spoken on this side: first, there is too much 
pedantry; second, there is too much slovenliness or slang. 
The golden mean is their peculiar prerogative. Prof. Hill 
appears to share this opinion. ‘Among the things which 
teachers of every class sholild struggle against is what I 
must be pardoned for calling “schoolmasters’ English,” — 
the dialect of men and women whose business keeps them in 
close relations with young minds; and who, being to a great 
extent cut off from intercourse with the world outside of the 
schoolroom, are apt to attribute undue importance to petty 
matters, to insist upon rules in cases where the best usage 
leaves freedom of choice, to prefer bookish and pompous ways 
of putting things to easy and natural ones.’ This is a whole- 
some sentence, even if a trifle skittish in its enjoyment of free- 
dom. The ponderous dictionary as an article of furniture 
in every esthetic American office, is unknown in England. 
On the other hand, the author pillories the novelists and jour- _ 
nalists of the hour for their atrocities in the ephemeral cant of 
gush and slang. These are a few illustrations of the preva- 
lent paucity of idea-words: ‘ pivotal, mentality, environment, 
Christmasing, to gondole, to hotelize, to be recepted, or 
dined, to mechanize,’ etc. He also takes exception, with 
less reason, to ‘ mayoral, faddists, gilded youth, to resume 
your seat, to imbibe, proven,’ and ‘ an aborigine.’ He cred- 
its the verb ‘to burglarize’ to ‘ The Pirates of Penzance,’ but 
we saw it quoted from an American source quarter of a 
century ago. 

As a rule the ‘How to do’ (this, that or the other) type 
of book has rather a dismal influence on the tyro, who de- 
spairs of ever approaching to the perfection of his omniscient 
instructor. It is a high tribute to the author 6f this little 
book to say that you don’t feel you are under the rod of a 
pedagogue. Broadly regarded, his counsels are those of 
strong commonsense. The average American, he says, 
leaves college untrained to produce a piece of sound, crisp, 
properly-spelt and well-penned mother English. His news- 
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papers and novels convince him that slovenliness is in vogue, 
and yet, when he has to draw up a formal address or make 
a speech, he moves heaven and earth to rake together all 
the antiquated ‘beauties ’ that can be crammed in to make 
his simple mother-tongue ridiculous. While warning the 
reader that quality depends on wits and style on individu- 
ality, he urges avoidance of bombast and a freer adoption of 
the plain speech that gives English oratory and writings 
their charm of reality. Among many happy phrases, a few 
are weakened by the author’s defiance of his own good ad- 
vice, in preferring ‘chirography’ to handwriting and ‘ ora- 
tions’ to speeches. He carefully avoids the monstrosity ‘ con- 
versationazist,’ quoting Byron’s ‘ conversationist’ (why not 
the simpler word converser?), but objects to the common 
and proper use of ‘firstly’ and ‘nor bate’ for ‘abate,’ in 
Byron’s verse, while allowing so jarring an expression as 
*1 don’t know as I will.’ The worst example of this occurs 
in an admirable essay by Richard Grant White, in which he 
speaks of a singer’s voice as ‘the finest bass as was.’ Per- 
haps the author must not be held responsible for uncouth 
turn-overs at the end of his lines, such as ‘ eigh-teenth,’ 
‘knowl-edge,’ and ‘nec-essary.’ 





“Sidney, Earl of Godolphin ” * 

Sinpey, Earl of Godolphin and Knight of the Garter, af- 
fords an excellent historical example of the undeserved ob- 
scurity which may oppress the name and reputation of a more 
than mediocre man who has the misfortune to live in an age 
remarkable for startling dynastic revolutions and brilliant 
foreign wars, and who by fortune or from preference has 
served the state in the important but unobtrusive character 
of the minister of its finances. Born in the just waning 
reign of Charles I., and known at first as one of the courtiers 
of Charles II., Godolphin was appointed a Commissioner of 
the Treasury in 1679. He was promoted to be First Lord 
under James II. and filled the same position in the reign of 
William III., and was made Lord High Treasurer of Eng- 
land by Queen Anne in 1702. Important as the manage- 
ment of the finances undoubtedly is, and essential as a sound 
financial policy must be in time of war, it is nevertheless 
quite possible that the minister who provides the supplies 
may pale into insignificance beside the general who wins 
the victories, or the great or even mediocre statesman who 
directs foreign affairs. For nearly two centuries Godolphin 
has been rarely thought of, while Marlborough and Boling- 
broke, Sunderland, Rochester and Buckingham have ab- 
sorbed the attention of those who contemplate the political 
and warlike measures of his age. If Lord Godolphin has 
been remembered, it has been with a suspicion that he en- 
deavored to serve two masters—William and James,—and 
was deeply implicated in the plots of the Jacobites. Mr. 
Elliot has made a strong plea in behalf of his loyalty to King 
William, but the argument rests almost entirely upon the in- 
trinsic improbability of his treachery. We are inclined to 


doubt whether the real truth as to the intrigues of that day. 


can ever be fully known, and until itis, it cannot be said that 
Godolphin, whose relations with Marlborough were most in- 
timate, is above suspicion of disloyalty. 

But it can hardly be thought strange that a semi-obscurity 
envelopes the history‘of this Lord High Treasurer, for aside 
from those ever dwelt-upon and brilliantly recounted scenes 
of the historic drama of that age—aside from those which 
catch and hold the eye of even the not too superficial ob- 
server,—there existed in the Earl of Godolphin himself few 
qualities to command remembrance or special admiration. 
He was neither a wit, a dom vivant, nor a man of fascina- 
ting personality; nor in that lettered age did he either culti- 
vate the Muses or become the patron of those who did. He 

ossessed no oratorical gifts so far as our meagre chronicles 
inform us, and made no impression in Parliament. He ap- 
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ears to have been preéminently a man of business, fertile 
in resource and wise in the invention and adaptation of 
financial expedients. He busied himself with the details as 
well as with the great interests of the Treasury. He pre- 
vented misappropriations and extravagant expenditure. In 
an age of financial confusion, he attempted to introduce in- 
to the management of the English Treasury some system 
of order and some conscientiousness of responsibility. The 
accomplishment of this task was, from its very nature, ex- 
tremely difficult, and was likely to earn him more hatred 
than love and more blame than glory. The conscientious 
labors of Mr. Elliot have given us a far better and more 
truthful picture of Godolphin than has hitherto been found 
in the pages of any historian or biographer. 





Chaucer’s Minor Poems * 

Just the other day THe Critic was lamenting that no 
adequate notice had been taken of the fifth centennial of 
the date (April, 1388) when Chaucer's immortal pilgrims set 
out on their pilgrimage to Canterbury. We reviewed then 
the charming selections made by Mr. F. N. Paton for his 
Chaucer volume of the Canterbury Poets, and expressed 
with him the regret that.so memorable an occasion for en- 
laurelling Chaucer had been given the slip. The world 
owes too much to him to slight the birthday of one of his 
poems,—least of all that of the gracious ‘ Tales,’ over which 
it has smiled so long. But we reckoned without our host, it 
seems; for even then, as we uttered the regret, the tireless 
Skeat, Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Cambridge, had a new Chaucer iron in 
the fire, already thoroughly heated and ready to communi- 
cate its genial warmth to a host of readers. To enumerate 
Prof. Skeat’s publications in the field of Old and Middle 
English, or his merits as an editor and annotator, were a 
work of supererogation. He was just the man to forestall 
what Sweet spitefully calls ‘ the inevitable German ’ and give 
us an edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems new, complete, ex- 
act, from the originals, and provided with every imaginable 
help for the student, from preface to glossary, from ‘ foothills 
of footnotes’ to exhaustive discussions at the back of the 
book, including an eighty-page Introduction in which all the 
smaller Chaucer questions are written of comprehensively. 

Needless to say that all this is done with penetration and 
fine critical insight as well as with comprehensiveness, and 
that nothing is left for the hapless American who may have 
been contemplating a humble offering at the shrine of Chau- 
cer. In his list of what he considers the genuine minora of 
Chaucer, Prof. Skeat partly coincides with Furnivall, but 
goes beyond him, and includes five more (‘ Merciles Beaute,’ 

Against Women Unconstaunt,’ ‘A Compleynt to his Lady,’ 
‘An Amorous Compleint,’ and ‘A Balade of Compleint ’), 
giving abundant reasons therefor. He records Chaucer’s 
own testimony regarding his works; Lydgate’s list of Chau- 
cer’s poems; John Shirley’s notes in his copies of the poems; 
the testimony of the scribes of the MSS.; Caxton’s testimony 
in his very rare edition of the minora; and early editions 
of Chaucer’s works, such as Thynne’s, Pynson’s, Stowe’s, 
Speght’s, and Urry’s; from which he carefully establishes 
which poems are spurious and which are authentic. He 
then describes with great detail the Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London MSS. of the poems which he prints (twenty-three in 
number), bringing in all the side-helps from Germany that 
he can,—Miitzner’s, Ten Brink’s, Koch’s, etc., publications 
and illustrations of the various poetic texts in the German 
quarterlies or in their individual editions. He establishes 
beyond a reasonable doubt the authenticity of his vingtaine 
of Chaucer’s poems, the longest of which is ‘The Hous of 
Fame’ (2158 lines), and gives a critical text made impregna- 
ble by innumerable citations and footnotes.“ The glossary, 
which is exceedingly full and helpful, is the work of Mr. C. 
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Sapsworth, whose name ought to have appeared on the title- 
page. Nobody but those who have tried it have any con- 
ception of the labor and care required in the compilation of 
such a glossary as this; and the ‘hack’ who thus adds an 
essential part to a text now quaint beyond recognition, ought 
to demand his rights boldly and be granted them hospitably. 
We are surprised, too, to see in this exquisitely printed text> 
no mention of Prof. Lounsbury'‘s edition of ‘ The Parlement 
of Foules,’ or Gilman’s six-text Chaucer. 





The Qabbalah * 

Tuat the Hebrew theosophy is not widely understood 
is Mr. Meyer’s first postulate; that it deserves the closest 
attention is his second. We may grant the first, without hesi- 
tation. The subject is difficult and remote from the com- 
mon range of thinking; the sources of knowledge are hetero- 
geneous and obscure documents, that have been edited and 
re-edited until the original nucleus of doctrine is almost 
hopelessly enveloped in successive layers of speculation. No 
one is at present competent to write its full history. It was al- 
ways the knowledge of a few, and now its chief interest is 
historical. It is therefore with reserve that we assent to 
Mr. Meyer’s second postulate. The student of philosophy 
cannot rightly neglect the Qabbalah. It belongs with the 
speculative, pantheistic mysticisms which have never at- 
tracted the crowd, but have attracted and held with immense 
power those who were susceptible to its modes of feeling and 
responsive to its impressive though vague conceptions. Its 
nobler elements, however, are so interwoven with the trivial, 
that it cannot be commended to any but the specialist, at 
least in any form in which it is as yet accessible. The au- 
thor sees in it an antidote to the materialistic tendencies of 
the age. We should be glad to think it might be so. But 
history is against him. Theosophy kas never yet done mis- 
sionary work. Its devotees have been those who needed it 
least of all. 

Mr. Meyer, with an enthusiasm and diligence that are pleas- 
ant to see, has devoted nearly 500 handsome octavo pages to 
the task of elucidating some of the leading doctrines of Zohar, 
the most famous of the Qabbalistic books, and of demonstrat- 
ing their high antiquity. The philosophy of Ibn Gebirol, who 
flourished in Spain in the Eleventh Century, offers him such 
parallels with the Qabbalah as to furnish him a solid step- 
ping-stone by the aid of which he goes back from the Thir- 
teenth Century, in which the Zohar first comes into promi- 
nence, and in which some claim it to have been forged, to 
times much earlier. Mr. Meyer is an advocate of the very 
great age of the Qabbalistic doctrines—believing them to 
underlie much if not all of the Old Testament literature, 
and of course the New Testament and the Greek patristic 
writings. He professes himself, indeed, no extremist. ‘The 
Qabbalists claim,’ he says, ‘that their most important doc- 
trines are of most remote antiquity, in which we think they 
are right; but we do not go as far as some, who say they 
were first taught by the Deity to a select company of angels, 
and that after the Fall, by the direction of the Deity, they 
were taught by these angels. to Adam and Eve, to give the 
protoplasts the means of exercising their Free Will, and by 
it to return to their first nobility and felicity’ (p. 165). He 
does, however, venture upon this opinion: ‘ The Qabbalah, 
most likely, originally came from Aryan sources, through 
Central Asia, Persia, India and Mesopotamia, for from Ur 
and Haran came Abraham and many others, into Palestine.’ 
We still must beg leave to doubt whether the Qabbalistic 
system, even in its rudiments, can be traced much if at all 
farther back than the beginnings of Gnosticism. Certainly 
its main development is later and not earlier. 

With all his industry, Mr. Meyer has not been able to 
analyze and systematize the facts he desires to present so 
that they make a strong impression. The book confuses 
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rather than elucidates. Nor does he exhibit a rigidly philo- 
sophical method, nora sufficiently objective treatment of his 
topic. We are ready to concede that his acquaintance with 
the Qabbalah is not inconsiderable, and speak only from the 
standpoint of those whom he wishes to instruct. We feel con- 
strained to add that we should have more confidence in his | 
scholarly judgment if it exhibited itself in a more satisfacto- 
ry light on questions where competent critics are many. His 
remarks on the Hebrew vowel-points (¢. g., in*his last Ap- 
pendix) do not encourage us to follow him blindly through 
the mazes of the esoteric doctrines of the Zohar. 





‘““The Other Side of War” * 

A NOT ONLY readable but absorbing volume has Miss 
Wormeley—the accomplished translator of the Balzac ro- 
mances—made out of a batch of her own letters, now twen- 
ty-six years old. These letters were written from the head- 
quarters of the United States Sanitary Commission, during 
the Peninsular Campaign in Virginia, in 1862. Simple, ten- 
der, and graphic, they come from the depths of a heart 
that is wholly strung to sympathy with her duty as a volun- 
teer nurse of sick and wounded soldiers. Of the work done 
by the Sanitary Commission, the present generation may 
need to be reminded; for already, the terrible, rending 
struggle, that seemed to those looking on at it destined to 
shadow the coming century, is becoming ancient history, 
The ‘Commission ’ was an association of men and women of 
the best social position and most liberal culture, volunteer- 
ing to serve as the connecting link between the Medical Bu- 
reau of the United States Army and the people for whom 
that army fought. Through their hands passed to the suf- 
ferers they personally served the money’s worth of a sum 
reckoned by Miss Wormeley to be more than $20,000,000, 
To the Hospital Transport Service of the Virginia peninsula, 
in the summer of 1862, Mrs. William Preston Griffin of New 
York, Miss Katherine Wormeley of Newport, and several 
other ladies, allied themselves, under the general charge of 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, Mr. Frederick N. Knapp, and 
Dr. Robert Ware. For the reception and transportation of 
men stricken with fever from the malarious exhalations of a 
region that looks like Paradise and bitterly belies its looks, 
and the wounded as brought off the battle-fields, several 
large steamers were allotted. On these vessels, fitted up as 
hospitals, store-rooms, kitchens, the ladies lived, doing their 
work of mercy. As fast as received and succored, the men 
were conveyed by sea to Washington or New York. To 
‘keep his staff at the heels of the Army,’ Mr. Olmsted man- 
ceuvred constantly, and with success. With what benefit to 
the Army, let us learn from Miss Wormeley’s description of 
a scene on board the steamer Vanderbilt, in the Pamunkey 
River, directly after the battle called by the North Fair 
Oaks, and at Richmond, Seven Pines: 

Mrs. Griffin and I begged Mr. Olmsted not to refrain from send- 
ing us, merely because we'had been up allnight. . . . We 
went on board; and such a scene as we entered and lived in for 
two days, I trust never to see again. Men in every condition of 
horror, shattered and shrieking, were being brought in, on stretch- 
ers borne by contrabands, who dumped them anywhere, banged 
the stretchers against pillars and posts, and walked over the men 
without compassion. There was no one to direct what ward or 
what bed they were to go into. Men shattered in the thigh, and 
even cases of amputation, were shovelled into top berths, without 
thought or mercy. The men had mostly been without food for 
three days, but there was nothing on board the boat for them. .. . 
We began to do what we could. The first thing wanted by 
wounded men is something to drink. Fortunately, we had plenty 
of lemons, ice, and sherry on board the ‘ Small.’ Dr. Ward 
discovered a barrel of molasses, which with vinegar, ice and water, 
made a most refreshing drink. After that, we gave them crackers 
and milk, or tea and bread. It was hopeless to try and get them to 
bed. Indeed, there were no mattrasses on the ‘ Vanderbilt.’ All 
we could do at first, was to try tocalm the confusion ; to stop some 
agony; to revive the fainting lives ; to snatch, if possible, from im- 
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mediate death, with food and stimulants. Imagine a great river or 
Sound steamer filled on every deck ; every berth and every square 
inch of room covered with wounded men; even the stairs and 
gangways and guards filled with those who are less badly wounded; 
and then imagine fifty well men on every kind of errand, rushing to 
and fro, over them, every touch bringing agony to the poor fellows, 
while stretcher after stretcher came along, hoping to find an 
empty place! And then imagine what it was to keep calm our- 
selves, and see that every man aboard both those boats [the ‘ Dan- 
vs Webster No. 2’ was likewise filled] was properly refreshed and 


fed. 

~ We got through about one A.M.; Mrs. M. and Georgy having 
come off other duty and reinforced us. We were resting for a few 
minutes, bitterly asking why a Government so lavish and perfect in 
other arrangements, should leave its wounded almost literally to 
take care of themselves, when a message came that one hundred 
and fifty men were just arriving by the cars. It was raining in 
torrents, and both boats were full. We went onshore again. The 
same scene was repeated. Thewretched ‘ Vanderbilt’ was slipped 
out, the ‘ Kennebec’ brought up, and the men carried across the 
‘Daniel Webster No. 2,’ to her, except some fearfully wounded 
ones, who could not be touched in the darkness and the rain, and 
were therefore made as comfortable as they could be, in the cars. 
We gave refreshment and food to all. We went to bed at 
daylight, with dreakfast on our minds, and at six o'clock, were all 
on board the ‘Daniel Webster No. 2.’ And the breakfast of six 
hundred men was got through with in good time. Tues- 
day was very much a repetition of Monday night. 





Recent Fiction 

‘BOTH SIDES OF THE RIVER,’ by Mrs. Selby Lowndes, is a 
story whose outward form and complexion bear the suggestion of 
high birth and connection. It has lilies on its cover and the clear- 
est of print on its pages; but as in many such instances, either, in 
the human or bibliographic family, only by purest courtesy can it 
be called interesting. The story is a domestic pastoral of an earn- 
est maiden who went to play the part of governess to a little girl in 
an uncle’s family. On the other side of the river from the uncle’s 
estate lived a young fellow who fell in love with her at first sight. 
Truly have the geographers and historians said that water unites 
those on opposite shores. It was not long before a bridge very 
much like the one for the legendary bride in the blue willow ware 
was built, and the little maiden exchanged one side of the river for 
the other. With a just regard for fictional correlations, this joy 
however did not happen till the heroine’s character had been tried 
by tribulation. ($1.50. E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 





BECAUSE Miss McLean can write tolerably well on the subject of 
‘Cape Cod Folks,’ it did not necessarily follow that she could write 
about Western folks, and ‘Lastchance jr ” shows conclusively 
that she cannot. It is extravagant and improbable to a degree—a 
diluted mixture of Bret Harte and Dickens, showing no study of 
character or ingenuity of plot. ($1.25. Cupples & Hurd.) ——SIR 
ARTHUR HELPS in ‘The Story of Realmah’ has made a clever 
archeological study of a Swiss lake city. He has used his knowl- 
edge to give an air of truth to this fiction. The character of Real- 

is consistently developed, both as an individual and as a king. 
Taken as a whole, however, the book is dull and will not be largely 
read. (75 cts. Roberts Bros..——‘A FAIR EMIGRANT,’ by Rosa 
Mulholland, is a rather clever ‘international story,’ with some good 
descriptions of scenery and of life on shipboard. The love-affair 
on the ship is the most natural of its incidents. (75 cts. Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library.) 





Minor Notices 

‘ THE RECORD of a Human Soul,’ by Horace G. Hutchinson, is a 
story of how a soul utterly bereft of faith at last found the richest 
comforts of religion. It is well written, with many graces of style ; 
and the element of love and romance is just enough to relieve the 
strain of painful doubt and theological discussion. The book pur- 
ports to bea true record, copied from a diary or condensed from its 
pages; at least, it depicts a soul-tragedy not uncommon in these 
days. The unrest of doubt and the yearning of spiritual desire are 
well described, and evidently by one who has been in the depths of 
unbelief himself. The book reminds one of Amiel’s ‘ Journal’ and 
Tolstoi's ‘ My Confession’; but it has not their genius or their fine- 
ness of spiritual insight. Faith was found by the writer of this 
diary in the same way that Tolstoi found it, through feeling and 
sympathy of heart. The aim of this ‘Record’ is to indicate that 
reason cannot lead us to the true faith, for ‘it is the emotional part 
of man that is his soul and has touch with the divine.’ ($1. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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IN HIS ‘Travellers and Outlaws: Episodes in American His- 
tory,’ Col. T. W. Higginson has brought together eight of his mag- 
azine articles. Some of them were contributed many years ago to 
The Atlantic, and describe the Negro insurrections of Nat Turner, 
Denmark Vesay and Gabriel. Two articles on the Maroons of Ja- 
maica and Surinam belong to the same period of anti-slavery agi- 
tation and discussion. The first three papers in the book are of 
recent magazine publication, and describe the old Salem sea-cap- 
tains, a Revolutionary Congressman on horseback, or the adven- 
tures of William Ellery of Rhode Island in attending the sessions 
of Congress, and the doings of a New England vagabond, one 
Henry Tufts. The last-mentioned paper is the most interesting in 
the book, and the one which gives the best insight into the early 
life of the country. These papers are marked by the usual qual- 
ities of Col. Higginson’s writing, which include grace of style and 
charm of sentiment. He never fails to write in an interesting man- 
ner, never grows dull or heavy. Wecould sometimes wish he were 
not so graceful, that he were more rugged and incisive, and that he 
did not cultivate sentiment so assiduously ; but we always bow to 
his delightfully artistic — of thought and style, and yield him 
the praise which is his due. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





‘ THE GOVERNMENT of the United States,’ by W. J. Cocker, is a 
description of our national Government and its mode of working. 
It gives a brief account of the origin of the Constitution, and then 
takes up its various provisions and explains them in language 
adapted to youthful minds. The author does not confine himself, 
however, to the provisions of the fundamental law, but explains 
many things that are only matters of custom or of statutory law— 
such, for instance, as the mode of doing business in Congress, the 
duties of the various executive departments, and the mode of se- 
curing patents and copyrights. The work is not a treatise on con- 
stitutional law, nor a philosophical discussion of the principles on 
which our Government is founded, but a clear and, in the main, 
perfectly accurate account of what the Government actually is ; 
and as such it may be commended to all persons wishing for a sim- 
ple work of the kind, and especially to teachers and pupils in the 
common schools, for whom it is more particularly intended. (72 cts. 
Harper & Bros.) 





ONE of the best volumes that have yet appeared in the series of 
Great Writers is the Life of George Crabbe, by T. E. Kebbel. The 
pages of this book tellus all we care to know on the subject, and 
they tell it in a sympathetic and appreciative manner. Crabbe was 
only a minor poet, but his poetry is of much value for the social his- 
tory of England during the time when he wrote. His life has a 
considerable interest because of his poverty, his popularity after his 
poems descriptive of humble life had been published, and his 
serene acceptance of the good and the evil of life during many 
years. The present biographer has done his work well, and with a 
true understanding of Crabbe’s place in literature——-THE LIFE 
OF EMERSON, by Richard Garnett, contained in the same series, 
adds nothing new to our knowledge of that noblest of American 
authors. The story of his life is well told, concisely but with good 
taste and skill, and the leading ideas put forth in his books are 
briefly epitomized. For those who wish to learn all about Emerson 
that is possible in an hour or two, this book will serve an admirable 
purpose, for it is correct and judicious. It is made valuable to the 
student by its full and correct bibliography, which fills fourteen 
closely printed pages. It is especially full in the list of books and 
magazine articles which have been devoted to Emerson. (40 cts. 
each. T. Whittaker.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED the ‘ Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1886-87,’ which contains the usual variety of statistical 
matter together with some papers of a non-statistical character. It 
gives abstracts of the educational reports of most of the States, with 
elaborate statistics of the public schools and colleges and profes- 
sional schools. It is gratifying to learn that the schools in the 
South are making good progress, though the education of the col- 
ored race is for various reasons not yet what it ought to be. _Pri- 
vate schools, according to the Commissioner, are gaining on the 
= schools in some parts of the country, a fact which appears to 

due to the increase of » proggorng schools. Public libraries have 
not thus far been provided to any great extent, the whole number 
of volumes in the public libraries of the country being only 3,721, 
000, of which 1,819,000 are in. Massachusetts (p. 903). The Bu- 
reau of Education has undertaken the difficult and important task 
of investigating the history of American education from the first 
settlement of the country, a work which, if well done, will prove of 
great interest. The Report contains discussions on various educa- 
tional subjects by different writers, and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the schools. The most important of these is an address 
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by President Eliot of Harvard, in which he i the American 
school p mme with the French, much to the disadvantage of 
the former. It is gratifying, too, to find that our educators are at 
last awakening to the defects in the present system of examinations, 
and to the fact that much time is now wasted in useless arithmeti- 
cal exercises. Indeed, they seem to be fully alive to the necessity 
for improvement in our whole educational system; and we may 
look, therefore, for extensive changes during the next twenty years. 
(Washington : Government Printing Office.) 





THE THREE VOLUMES of ‘British Letters Illustrative of Char- 
acter and Social Life,’ edited by Edward T. Mason, have been 
compiled on an excellent plan and with much literary skill. They 
open with a series of autobiographic sketches, which is followed by 
4 mpses of men and women, singly and in groups; and then we 

ave a series of letters devoted to family life and another to friend- 
=F The second volume contains letters on manners, customs 
and behavior, and on national traits. The third describes the town, 
the country and out-of-doors experiences, while it discusses comedy 
and farce and fancy, and concludes with a number of miscellaneous 
letters. ‘The writers selected from are some of the great names in 
English literature, especially during the Eighteenth Century and 
the first half of the present. Many obscure names also appear, 
but in every instance with letters that are well worth reading. The 
letters are so arranged as to present a full and deeply interesting 
view of English life in most of its phases. The most interesting 
only have been selected ; but these volumes prove how much of the 
best thought and richest sentiment are embodied in letters. Their 
real value is lost as they are usually published ; but in a form like 
this they are admirably calculated to interest and instruct. ($3.75. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





MR. DANIEL G. THOMPSON, who has already published works 
on psychology and other subjects of a more or less philosophical 
character, now appears with an essay on ‘Social Progress.’ It con- 
sists of two parts, the first being an inquiry into the conditions of 
social progress, and the second a treatise on the best methods of 
promoting it. It begins with an account of liberty and law, which, 
as the author well remarks, cannot properly be separated. Mr. 
Thompson goes on to state the necessary conditions of liberty, 
and the right way of securing it. The discussion presents nothing 
particularly new, and there are some points in it to which exception 
might be taken; but it gives the view of the basis of political life 
that seems best to harmonize with the evolution philosophy. In 
the second part of his work Mr. Thompson discusses the utility of 
change in social life, and the best mode of effecting it. The nature 
of radicalism and conservatism, the need of care in forming opin- 
ions and in carrying out reforms, are dwelt upon in a spirit of good 
sense and good temper. The chief defect of the work is its in- 
sufficient recognition of the moral element in society, and its too 
exclusive insistence on the merely political conditions of social 
progress. ($2. Longmans, Green & Co.)——Mnr. E. J. DONNELL 
offers us the ‘ Outlines of a New Science,’ but, after a rather careful 
examination of his work, we are unable to discover his new science 
or even an indication of what it is. He gives us a few commonplaces 
of economics, together with some superficial notions of doubtful 
character ; these are all that his book. contains. He indulges 
in frequent flings at the protective system, but presents little in the 
way of argument against it. In short, the work is merely a collec- 
tion of truisms and fallacies which its author has learned from 
other men. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





NO ONE can now say anything new in praise of Charles Lamb’s 
‘ Elia,’ its quaint wisdom and delicious wit. That genial author 
does not need the approval of any critic, for all lovers of good 
books have found how fine and how gracious he is as an essayist. 
Happily, the printer and the bookbinder can commend him to us; 
and those seeking for a worthy outward covering to his thoughts 
will find it in the form in which they appear as Knickerbocker 
Nuggets. These two dainty volumes are alike convenient for the 
pocket and for the centre-table. If they win his old lovers to turn 
to him once again, or if they bring to him a new company of ad- 
mirers, they will have accomplished a good work, and one they are 
well fitted to perform. (. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——‘ ONE 
UPWARD LOOK Each Day’ is a collection of eighty-four religious 
poems, designed for daily reading. The selections have been well 


made, and include poems from Frances Havergal, Lucy Larcom, - 


Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Craik, George MacDonald, ‘H. H.,’ Miss 
Procter, and many other helpful writers. It is one of the best col- 
lections of the kind, breathing a cheerful spirit and inculcating a 
hopeful religion. The selections are arranged under the months 
of the year, each month having one week of poems. (50 cts. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Register Printing House.) 


‘GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE’ is the title of a very entertaining 
work of prophecy by David Goodman Croly, a veteran journalist. 
Despite the proverb quoted against himself by the greatest of seers, 
Mr. Croly ventures to prophesy right here in his own country. He 
calmly intimates that he cares nothing for any judgment passed be- 
fore the year A.D. 2000. In theform of dialogues between Sir Oracle 
on the one hand, and Statesman, Publicist, Churchman, Utopian, 

* Mr. Newlight, Fanciful, Critic, and others, he discusses many sub- 
jects of contemporaneous and impending interest. Our comin 
foreign policy, the religious changes of the future, the relations 
the sexes, the improvement of the race, the possibility of a univer- 
sal language, the currency, trusts, journalism, the fate of the 
Negro, the destiny of New York City, and the utilization of dreams, 
are among the two dozen or more subjects well ventilated, while 
many others are touched upon. Optimism and pessimism seem 
equally blended ; but, on the whole, the ratiocinations are those of a 
healthy prophet who has no deep-seated grudge against any person 
or ‘cause’ in particular. We found ourselves sitting up late at 
night to read this book, which, by the command of the author, we 
are forbidden to judge (except in a literary way) until the year 
2000. If both THE CRITIC and the critic be then alive, we shall 
have more to say. This burden of ‘suggestions as to the drift of 
things ’—which is the sub-title of the prophetic volume—is very in- 
teresting reading. It is thought-provoking as well as pleasing. 
The English used in discussing social questions defies misinterpre- 
tation, and we vote Mr. Croly the least sybilline and most easily 
understood prophet we have ever studied. Whether the students 
of his book in the next century will agree on the exegesis of his 
text,—but it is not yet 2000 A.D.! ($1. G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


THE VETERAN expositor, to whom so many preachers on both 
sides of the Atlantic are justly grateful for luminous expositions of 
the Bible text, sends forth a little volume which, in the preface, 
reads like a farewell to work in print. It contains ten sermons full 
of profound thought, clear interpretations of Scripture, and that 
delightful interblending of culture and philosophy which lends the 
‘indescribable something ’ to good preaching even though it lack 
the graces of oratory. ‘The House and its Builder’ gives the title 
to the volume; and the sub-title, ‘A Book for the Doubtful,’ indi- 
cates the audience Dr. Cox had had in view. The whole tone is 
that of sympathy with the young, and the people of this age who 
bear the burden of uncorrelated truths and suffer from undigested 
modern knowledge. He frankly and fearlessly recognizes the dif- 
ficulties of the age. Indeed, while the author is a truly orthodox 
clergyman of the Baptist ‘ persuasion,’ his book gives us some idea 
of the working of the leaven in the English churches outside of the 
politico-religious ‘ establishment,’ and shows why Mr. Spurgeon can 
not feel fully at home among his former brethren. Laymen and 
clergy alike will enjoy these manly sermons. ($1. T. Whittaker.) 
——‘ THE THUMB BIBLE’ is a tiny book, about two inches square 
and a half-inch thick, which gives, in doggerel not too atrocious, 
the marrow of thought in the books of the Bible. Its original im- 
primatur is that of G. Lancaster, Oct. 6, 1693, but in A.D. 1889, A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. of New York have their names on the title- 
page, after that of the author, J. Taylor. It has a dedication and 
preface. Some of the descriptions, in a single sentence, of the con- 
tents of special books, are racy and piquant. Thus, of Hosea: 
‘He tells misgovern’d /srae/ their sins, And how the want of Grace 
destruction brings.’ A few short prayers are given at the end of 
this curious llttle book. (50 cts.) 








A TIMELY and interesting book on ‘ The Great Value and Success 
of Foreign Missions’ is that of the Rev. John Liggins, who a few 
years ago wrote a powerful book against ‘England’s Opium Pol- 
icy.’ There are few subjects on which the average tourist and 
traveller is so wilfully ignorant as the work of the Christian mis- 
sionaries. In terse and animated style, Mr. Liggins makes a de- 
tailed survey of the mission work in the various continents, lands, 
and islands, and then arrays the favorable testimony of diploma- 
tists, men of science, naval officers and students of social science. 
Men like Charles Darwin, R. H. Dana, Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry, James Russell Lowell, Alfred Russell Wallace, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and a host of clear-headed and unprejudiced men and wo- 
men bear witness to the good done directly and indirectly by the 
American and European missionary teachers, physicians, and phi- 
lanthropists. So long as governments are so heartless, not to say 
villainous, in their policy of dealing with the heathen, it is little 
wonder that the ideal and actuality of missionary performance is 
judged by false standards. While it is impossible to answer a 
sneer, the hard facts in the book before us will help any unpreju- 
diced man to judge fairly of the methods and results of Christian 
missionaries ; and this, despite the infirmities most human which 
cling to them. The book may have been intended as an answer to 
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‘Canon Taylor’s recent strictures, but seems too mature and thor- 
‘ough to be a hasty polemic, It is rather the calm study of a wide 
surveyor of facts. ($1. Baker & Taylor Co.) 





IN ‘FOOTPRINTS OF TRAVEL,’ Mr. Maturin M. Ballou, after 
moving due north, due south, due west and due east, has gathered 
up his impressions from his several books, and reproduced them 
in one volume. Lightness, sparkle, anecdote, dialogue, we do not 
expect in Mr. Ballou’s works. We find the present narrative well 
illustrated with many well-known, and a few comparatively fresh, 
pictures, and the style is somewhat above that of a cyclopedia 
article. In addition to what we have read in his former books, we 
find a number of chapters that lead us into fresh fields of observa- 
tion. We are taken pretty well over the world, both of civilization 
and of semi-barbarism, and the characteristics of each people are 
well summed up, To young people who are willing to use maps, 
and can read this book under the direction of a good teacher, we 
know of no book so well suited for a pleasantly serious study of the 
‘most interesting parts of the world. ($1.10. Ginn & Co.)—— 
‘CHAMISSO’S world-famous story of ‘ Peter Schlemihl,’ in the orig- 
inal German text, edited with notes, and accompanied by a 
biographical sketch by Prof. Sylvester Primer of Charleston, S. C., 
is issued in neat primer form on good paper and in clear print, 
with four or five woodcut illustrations. For nearly three-fourths 
of a century, the story of the man who lost his shadow has, in 
every language of Europe, found laughing readers. (25 cts. Charles 
H. Kilborn.) 





‘Louisa May ALcotT: the Children’s Friend,’ by Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, is a delightful book, beautifully printed and happily il- 
lustrated. The account of Miss Alcott’s life, her various homes 
and her labors as an author, is tender and sympathetic, as it should 
be. It represents the author of ‘ Little Women’ as the children’s 
friend, the lover of childhood, and its inspired interpreter. The 
book is written for children, but will delight all who have read 
Miss Alcott’s books. The biography is brief but full of charm, 
and brings us very close to the subject. To older readers the most 
interesting thing about this souvenir is the way in which it shows 
that Miss Alcott’s books were written out of her own experiences, 
and that very much in them was the result of what she had seen 
and been a part of in her younger days. ($1. L. Prang & Co.) 
——IN THE GoopD CoMPANY Series of cheap and tasteful reprints 
‘have appeared Frances Power Cobbe’s ‘ Broken Lights ’ and ‘ Re- 
figious Duty,’ and also Richard Steele’s ‘The Lover.’ The last 
‘volume includes a brief biography and selected papers from ‘ The 
Lo gamed ‘Town Talk,’ ‘The Reader’ and ‘ The Spinster,’ as 
well as ‘The Lover.’ The wisdom, humor and sprightliness of 
ithese — make them good reading at the present day. No 
word ‘need be said of Miss Cobbe’s theistic books, which have be- 
come in a sense religious classics. (5Soctseach. Lee & Shepard). 





Magazine Notes 


COMPARING De Tocqueville's ‘ Notes’ with Prof. Bryce’s work, 
*The American Commonwealth,’ a review of which is the leading 
article in the current Macmillan’s, Prof. Goldwin Smith writes : ‘ In 
style and form it would be hardly possible to match De Tocqueville. 
vA In everything except style and form, Mr. Bryce seems to 
me fully De Tocqueville’s peer. In his method of dealing with his 
“vast subject, he is superior to De Tocqueville and more instructive. 
- + « De Tocqueville studied American democracy rather too 
little in and for itself, rather too much in relation to what was 
going on, or appeared to be approaching, in France. . Mr, 
iBryce has made a profound study, not only of institutions, local 
‘and judicial as well as political, but of political parties, and of pub- 
lic opinion with its sources and organs. He explores not only the 
body of the American Commonwealth, but its soul. His work will, 
as I believe, be much in the hands and minds of Americans, and 
will exercise a powerful influence over them for good.’ Canon 
Ainger takes the occasion of the appearance of Thomas Poole’s 
reminiscences to make an enjoyable paper on ‘ Nether Stowey’ and 
its associations with the Coleridges and the Wordsworths; and 
Janet Ross writes of the old Etruscan town of Volterra, whose age 
is so great that certain of the medizval scribblers accredit its 
foundation ‘to Noah, who, having settled Shem in Asia and Ham 
in Africa,’ set sail with Japhet for Europe, where he raised an altar 
to God on the top of a high hill answering to the town. 

There is a sort of Carnival-of-the-Nations atmosphere about The 
Cosmopolitan for February; the four corners of the earth have 
been ransacked for material. Russia offers her Verestchagin, in a 
paper by Valerian Gribayedoff—the V.G. of the illustrated journals, 
—which has a portrait of the artist and reproductions from his can- 
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vases. Wong Chin Foo represents China with ‘Wu Chih Tien, the 
Celestial Empress,’ a translation from a Mongolian historical novel. 
Frank G. Carpenter writes of ‘The Koreans at Home’; David Ker 
takes the reader ‘Over the Cossack Steppes’; Hosea Ballou con- 
tributes an article on the environs of Lake Superior; and Thom- 
as Stevens describes ‘A Visit to Holy Meshed.’ ‘The Singing 
Heart’ is a delicate bit of imagery from Danske Dandridge ; there 
is a poetical antiphon signed R. H. Stoddard and M. B.; Elsie Les- 
lie Lyde tells the story of her stage life ; and Moncure D. Conway 
has a timely paper on ‘The American Nobleman at Mt. Vernon.’ 
In the present number Dr. Hale begins his departrient called So- 
cial Problems, which touches on ‘ Vegetarians,’ ‘Temptations to 
Girls,’ ‘ Christian Workers’ and ‘Crime in England,’ among other 
things. 

The publishers of The English Illustrated, with an alertness 
not distinctively British, are making that magazine a vehicle for il- 
lustrative effects that can hold their own even in this country. Al- 
ready it distances in that direction not a few of the monthlies issued 
on this side of the water. The frontispiece of the current number 
is a reproduction of Moroni’s Lawyer, that hangs in the National 
Gallery, and may serve to turn the attention of amateurs toward a 
somewhat neglected master in portraiture, whose spirited canvases 
have not been as widely copied as they deserve. W. W. Fenn’s 
‘ Moated Houses,’ besides being an enjoyable article in itself, offers 
Herbert Railton and G. L. Seymour an opportunity to sport their 
gruceful pencils (the print of Buckden Towers is exquisitely ren- 
dered); and in ‘ Corydon’s Song’ we have an unsuccessful, yet com- 
mendable, attempt in Abbey’s vein. Reginald T. Blomfield fur- 
nishes the drawings for his own pleasantly written contribution on 
Dordt; while another contributor spies out the nakedness of the 
land called Cognac, and tells how we sip in with our Jousse cafe 
the poisonous refuse of spurious distillations. In Et Cetera, Mr. 
Traill holds a brief for Kit Marlowe, whose cause he pleads as 
against a Philistine who rushed into print to oppose the memorial 
to the poet’s memory, not because he had any objection to offer 
against the great Elizabethan as a dramatist and a poet, but be- 
cause he considered him ‘a bad man.’ 

What would the paragraphers of the past year have done without 
the assistance of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ The Quick or the Dead ’? 
Each in its way has been the subject of so much earnest discussion 
or flippant persiflage that the mere titles almost pall upon one’s 
hearing. And the end is not yet. In Belford’s for this month 
Miss Rives’s tale, with the spurious aftermath of Miss Daintrey and 
Miss Libbey, serves as a text upon which the editor hangs a ser- 
mon which he calls ‘The Cloven Hoof under Petticoats.’ With 
conscious gallantry he suggests that the ‘ petticoats "know not what 
they do—a plea that has not often been offered in extenuation of 
the offences of the young women in question. ‘The Old Tune’ is 
a delicate bit of verse by Irene Putnam. The complete novel, ‘A 
Storm Ashore ’—‘’tis a murderous tale,’—is contributed by James 
H. Connelly. 





Lowell 


ConcERNING the ‘Lowell Birthday Number’ of THE 
CRITIC, a distinguished /i#érateur writes to us: ‘ Never be- 
fore in the history of literature has there been such an ex- 
pression of the feeling of his contemporaries to an eminent 
man of letters, as this which you have secured.’ It wasa 
mere coincidence, by the way, that the number of letters and 
poems printed last week in honor of the poet’s seventieth 
birthday was just seventy. 

Among those who have expressed their regret at having 
received an invitation to contribute to the number at a 
moment when it was impossible to respond in time, are 
President - Elect Harrison and ex- President Hayes, who 
gave Mr. Lowell his first appointment in the diplomatic 
service—the mission to Spain—in 1877. The Hon. Andrew 
D. White, who also was invited, is travelling in Egypt and 
the far East; Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell is, likewise, 
abroad; and the Rev. Dr. Hedge is incapacitated by illness 
from answering letters or attending to any business. 

We take-pleasure in making room to-day for a few be- 
lated contributions that came after our last number went 
to press. 





I am one of the thousands and thousands of Americans who not 
only are proud of James Russell Lowell, as a representative Ameri- 
can, but who rejoice in him as a rare poet and author. He was an 
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inspiration to me in my early youth—one of the few writers about 
literature who has won the gratitude of literary workers. 


MARY 


— 


MAPES DODGE. 


I have just received your letter of the 22d Jan’y inviting me to 
join with other friends in greetings to the poet, satirist, and states- 
man, Mr. James Russell Lowell, on the anniversary of his 7oth 


birthday. I do so with the heartiest pleasure. 
of my oldest and most valued friends. 


Mr. Lowell is one 


We were boys at school 


together—were graduated together at Harvard—began the practice 
of the Law together in Boston, and made our first essays in Litera- 
ture together—and from our earliest days to the present not only 
no cloud has ever dimmed our friendship, but my esteem and ad- 


miration has gone on ever widening an 
have passed. 


deepening as the years 


It is given only to the rare few to attain to the eminence that he 


has won in such various fields. 


As a satirist and humorist he 


stands by universal acknowledgment in the first rank, and he 
may boast that his remarkable powers of satire and humor have 
ever been directed to the support of high principles and patriotic 


ends. Equally 
ms and prose writings, which are known and 


has he made his name famous by his masterly 


read wherever the 


nglish language is spoken; and in later years he has not only won 
honor and fame as a diplomatist, but also the warmest regard and 
friendship of all with whom he was brought in connection in the 


exercise of his diplomatic functions. 
nthil tetig¢t quod non ornavit. 


It may truly be said of him 


I do not know that I exactly like to congratulate any man on the 
attainment of his 70th year—but I certainly do warmly congratulate 


our country as well as all Mr. Lowell’s friends 


that, whatever his 


years may be, he is still as living and young in heart and power as he 
ever was, and in sending this little tribute of friendship in his honor 
I add my earnest hope and prayer that for long years yet to come 
we may have the advantage among us of his genial, earnest and 


inspiring influence. 
PALAZZO BARBERINI, ROME, Feb. 7, 1889. 


W. W. STORY. 


Along the pleasant levels of modern culture it is difficult to put 
your finger on what is truly individual, but it is the distinction of 


James Russell Lowell that his individuality is 


so prominent—so 


‘ bumptious,’ as our Uncle Hosea would say—as to be national in 


its character, and even more than national. 


This may seem at 


first glance to be a very commonplace statement; but consider 


what a very rare thing such individuality is! 


What Americans 


have possessed it? Franklin, Lincoln, Lowell—I leave you to fill 
out the list at your leisure, knowing that you will not get much be- 


yond these three names. 

This is the strength of the ‘ Biglow Papers’: t 
ly American, and the flavor of them is precisely 
only in our literature, but in our statesmanship. 
of Mr. Lowell’s whole career: the grit and tbr 
spirit. 
talked of when the rollicking newspapers try to 


hey are aggressive- 
what we need, not 
This is the essence 
e of the American 


Culture is a very fine thing indeed, and we hear it much 


be serious; but it 


is never of much account either in life or in literature unless it is 
used as a cat uses a mouse, as a source of mirth and luxury. It is 


at its finest in this country when it is gies on 
has made the nation what it is, and when it 


the sturdiness that 
is fortified by the 


strong commonsense that has developed and preserved the Repub- 


lic. This is culture with a definite aim and 


purpose. We see 


something of this—in fact a good deal of it—in Hosea Biglow, 
and we feel the ardent spirit of it in pretty much everything Mr. 


Lowell has written. 
to regard humor as a plaything and to employ it 
ing-stick. 


He was the first of our literary men to cease 


as wisdom’s walk- 


It was a happy accident of politics that sent Mr. Lowell as 


Minister to the Court of St. James. 
every American could have wished it to be, 


His career there was what 


and his presence 


in England in a representative capacity was itself an evidence of 
the fact that our free institutions may be depended on to bring forth 


the proper sort of fruit. 


He went neither as a preacher nor as a 


teacher, but his admirable essay on ‘ Democracy’ shows that your 
true American has a happy (not to say ‘cute’) knack of propa- 
gandism. There are in England to-day, I doubt not, fossil Tories 
who believe that Hosea Bigelow in evening dress is a very danger- 


ous person to harbor on the Island. 
But I am not doing what I started out to do. 


‘T intended to say 


very briefly that among those who will join you in celebrating Mr. 
Lowell's seventieth birthday, there is not one more indebted to him 


for the happy stimulus which his works impart, 
heartily admires his character as a man than 


nor one who more 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


WEST END, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 22 FEB., 1889. 


‘der and Col. Harry Lee, the Club’s President. 






The Critic me a 


Dr. Thomas W. Parsons, author of the ‘ Lines on a Bust 
of Dante,’ addressed to Mr. Lowell, many years ago, on 
receiving from him a photograph of a scene in Venice, the 
following graceful lines, hitherto unpublished : 


Poet and friend ! if any gift could bring 
A joy like that of listening while you sing, 
’Twere such as this,—memorial of the days— 
When Tuscan airs inspired more tender lays ; 
When the gray Apennine or Lombard plain, 
Sunburnt or spongy with autumnal rain, 
Mingled perchance, as first they met your sight, 
Some drops of disappointment with delight ; 
When, rudely wakened from the dream of years 
You heard Velino thundering in your ears, 
And fancy drooped,—until Romagna’s wine 
Brought you new visions, thousand-fold more fine ; 
When first in Florence, hearkening to the flow 
Of Arno’s midnight music, hoarse below, 
You thought of home, and recollected those 
Who loved your verse, but hungered for your prose, 
And more than all the sonnets that you made, 
Longed for the letters—ah, too poorly paid! 
Thanks for thy boon ! I look, and I am there; ' 
The soaring belfry guides me to the square ; 
The punctual doves that wait the stroke of one, 
Flutter above me and becloud the sun ; 
’Tis Venice! Venice! And with joy I put 
In Adria’s wave, incredulous, my foot ; 
I smell the sea-weed, and again I hear 
The click of oars, the screaming gondolier. 
Ha! the Rialto—Dominic! A boat; 
Now in a gondola to dream and float : 
Pull the slight cord and draw the silk aside, 
And read the city’s history as we glide ; 
For strangely here, where all is strange, indeed, 
Not he who runs, but he who swims may read. 
Mark now, albeit the moral make thee sad, 
What stately palaces these merchants had ! 
Proud houses once !—Grimani and Pisani, 
Spinelli, Foscari, Giustiniani ; 
Behold their homes and monuments in one! 
They writ their names in water, and are gone. 
My voyage is ended, all the round is past ~ 
See! the twin Columns and the bannered mast, 
The domes, the Steeds, the Lion’s wingéd Sign, 
‘Peace to thee, Mark! Evangelist of mine!’ * 
Poetic art! reserved for prosy times 
Of great inventions and of little rhymes ; 
For us, to whom a wisely-ordering Heaven 
Ether for Lethe, wires for wings has given ; 
Whom vapors work for, yet who scorn a ghost, 
Amid enchantments disenchanted most ; 
Whose light, whose fire, whose telegraph had been 
In blesséd Urban’s liberal days a sin, 
Sure, in Damascus, any reasoning Turk 
Would count your photograph a sorcerer’s work. 
Strange power! that thus to actual presence brings 
The shades of distant or departed things, 
And calls dead Thebes or Athens up, or Arles, 
To show like spectres on the banks of Charles ! 
But we receive this marvel with the rest; 
Nothing is new or wondrous in the West; 
Life’s all a miracle,—and every age 
To the great wonder-book but adds a page. 
T. W. PARSONS. 


The dinner to Mr. Lowell on the evening of his birthday 
was given by the Tavern Club, whose meetings are not pub- 
licly reported. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, sat at the head of the table with Mr. Low- 
ell at his right. At the other end was Dr. Holmes, who 
read a poem which will probably appear in the next AWantic. 
Speeches were made by Prof. Norton, Mr. Lowell, Judge 
Hoar, ex-Attorney General McVeagh, Mr. Richard W. Gil- 
Letters of 
regret were read from Mr. John G. Whittier, Mr. George 
William Curtis, Mr. W..D. Howells and others. About one 
hundred covers were laid. 





* * Pax tibi, Marce! Evangelista Meus.’ The legend of the winged lion of Saint 
Mark, seen everywhere, at Venice. 
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Mrs. Burnett Protests 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

‘Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is still a regarded figure in New 
York on account of her eccentricities of dress and behavior. Boston 
lionized her but the metropolis is inclined to find her amusing.’ 

It has not hitherto been quite possible for me to believe that the 
public could feel an absorbing interest in the details of my exceed- 
ingly simple and—since my return to America—entirely secluded 

ife, but the above clipping, taken in conjunction with several others 
equally surprising, has suggested to me that I might as well make 
a few statements. Perhaps if people are kind enough to be suffi- 
ciently interested in me to read such paragraphs, they may also be 
‘kind enough to consider for a few moments what I say myself, par- 
ticularly as I am not without .the supporting testimony of one or 
two comparatively respectable persons who know me. 

For the clipping quoted, and for several others, I can only ac- 
count by saying that I think some one must have been masquerad- 
ing under my name. This would not be an impossible solution of 
the mystery, as it is a thing which has occurred to me several times 
before. What the inducement could be I really have not imagina- 
tion enough to explain, If I were an individual with a taste for 
impersonation, I should certainly not choose Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett as my favorite réle. It seems to me it would be so easy to 
furnish quite a long list of persons so much more interesting and 
providing so much more material for the impersonator to build 
upon. To proceed with my statements : 

Three weeks before the production of ‘ Fauntleroy,’ I went to 
New York with the lady who is my secretary, took rooms in the 
quietest flat I could find, and devoted myself strictly to the business 
1 had come to attend to. Every morning I drove down to the the- 
atre to a rehearsal, and every afternoon I drove back to my apart- 
ment very tired indeed, shut myself up, and was seen no more. 
During my stay I accepted only one invitation, and that a most in- 
formal one, to a quiet house where I met six or eight persons. My 
eccentric dress consisted of a black nun’s veiling which cost about 
12, in London, and two dark cloth suits I took the liberty of chang- 
ing with the first mentioned startling costume. I was not aware 
that anyone had seen them but the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Broadway Theatre, and I certainly could not imagine their awak- 
ening the faintest interest in the most imaginative mind. My only 
appearance in public—apart from three or four business visits to 
certain theatres—was on the first night of ‘Fauntleroy,’ when I 
was again represented as ‘ shocking’ the audience by appearing in 
a dress the minute description of which was untrue in every detail 
of cut, color and material. My dress, I feel sure, cannot be a mat- 
ter of interest even to the most lenient and long-suffering public, 
but in such a description there are suggestions involving more se- 
rious points. 

I went to New York to attend strictly to an important piece of 
business, I gave every moment of my time to it, and when I had 
completed it I returned at once to my family in Washington. Since 
that time I have been engaged in the rather strenuous domestic 
duty of removing into, furnishing, and superintending the decora- 
tion of a new house, and I think any unprejudiced person who has 
done the same thing will certify that I can not have had much time 
to ‘weigh 160 pounds,’ attire myself in ‘strange outlandish cos- 
tumes,’ ‘ hunger and thirst after attention,’ and ‘ amuse the metropo- 
lis with my eccentricities of dress and behavior.’ 

_It has for some time been the habit of unfortunate persons under 
discussion to remain silent, feeling that life is not long enough to 
allow of replying to false statements; but it has latterly appeared 
to me that a point may be reached where some protest is due to 
one’s friends if not to oneself. My object in writing the present 
letter is a direct one. I appear before the public merely ‘to ask 

for information ’ after the manner ‘of Miss Rosa Dartle. Like Miss 
Dartle ‘I may be wrong—but I wanted to know.’ The question I 
would put is this—and I put it first to the editors of respectable 
journals, and next to the public which reads such journals : 

Is it, or is it mot, of eo that a statement published and 
copied all over the United States is untrue in every word and de- 
tail? Does it, or does it mot, matter in the least that a man or wo- 
man who has done honest and respectable work should on that ac- 
count feel that his or her character, good taste and good manners 
may be impugned at so much a line in any newspaper? Does it 
not matter that such an individual cannot live a life so simple, so 
secluded and so well-meaning as to escape the most grotesque mis- 
representation? I ask these questions not only for myself, but for 
a number of modest respectable persons who have had the misfor- 
tuné to write a popular book or play, or to occupy a prominent po- 
sition. They are questions I have heard ducemed with strong 
feeling by such people, who have all agreed that they present a se- 

rious problem it is time to face practically. When an article is pre- 
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sented at an editorial office, is its truth or untruth, its justice or 
patent ug, gent entirely indifferent to the purchaser? ‘Will some 
journalist of established reputation answer this question ? I put it 
with all modesty and respect for journalism. 

I have before me an unsigned article published in a New York 
newspaper on Sunday, Jan. 6th. It is a monument of fiction. I 
offer this comment to the paper which published, the person who 
wrote, and the public that read it. I would at this moment cheer- 
fully pay the writer's expenses to Washington, and add a cheque 
four times as large as the one he received in payment for the work, 
if he would come and tell me candidly and simply what his mental 
attitude was when he wrote it. This is not a jest. I am interested 
in the solving of a problem which affects scores of people of much 
greater importance than myself—people whose work and worth en- 
title them to the respect and consideration of the country which 
professes to be proud of them and of what they have accom- 

lished. 

. The letter I refer to is so untrue that it is fascinating. Two 
things in it are not false. The first, that I am an uninteresting 
—— whom it pays nobody to converse with. This I admit cheer- 
ully. Having realized it early in life, 1 have resigned myself to it 
and hence have never endeavored to be either instructive or spark- 
ling. It is nothing when one is accustomed to it. The redeeming 
feature to the calamity is that sometimes I seem to get along quite 
well with indulgent people who, though brilliant themselves, would 
think it rather a bore to be called upon to be erudite at an afternoon 
tea, or with a string band playing within six feet of them. The 
second true thing is that the credit of inviting the orphan children 
to the theatre is of mine, but Mr. Sanger’s. If it were mine I 
should be glad, and if it is true that the plan was suggested by the 
kind act of a young woman, my admiration for that young lady is 
very warm. 

For the rest, the letter begins with an astounding statement con- 
cerning my domestic relations. The member of my family who 
would be missing if it were true is at the present moment, I believe, 
reading in an adjoining room. It says Iam harsh to women. This 
may perhaps account for my being continually surrounded by a 
number of the very dearest and kindest, and for all my business 
affairs being in women’s hands. It describes me as encircled by 
an army of young men. I am encircled by an army of two young 
men—aged respectively twelve and fourteen. They draw them- 
selves up in battalions and form themselves into hollow squares, 
and I am rather popular with them. I have no other masculine ac- 
quaintances who are not older than myself—which gives them an 
excellent opportunity to be of ripe years. An interesting picture is 
drawn of my having been instructed in literature and led to success 
by a gentleman who, every one is aware, arrived in America some 
time after my last book was published; and my despair at losin 
this benevolent assistance is depicted with a pleasing innocence o 
the fact that, at the period when I ‘ shut myself up and refused to 
be comforted,’ I was crossing the Atlantic, rather occupied with 
certain practical educational plans for my army of young men, who 
were about to be called upon to enter into mortal combat with various 
unpleasant French and Italian verbs, which they afterwards routed 
with great slaughter. 

It is next stated that during my stay in New York I was known 
as ‘the Empress of Bohemia.’ This sounds like a pleasant title, 
but a person Bohemia did not once see during my stay in New 
York is scarcely entitled to such distinction. It announces that I 
wore Kate Greenaway dresses of vivid silk belted under the arms 
with wide sashes: I do not own sucha costume, and I am also not 
mad. The next statement is partially true. Two friends, through 
an exigency caused by trunks, once were obliged to appear at a re- 
ception given by one of them in dresses almost entirely alike. It 
was a case of temporary feminine destitution such as might have 
awakened sympathy. f my own personal appearance I am of 
course not a judge, and I do not seem to feel it of vital importance ; 
but it seems rather a duty to say for my luckless friend that she 
would have been quite as likely to shave her long dark hair to the 
bone and wear a wig, as to bleach and cut it short and match mine 
as she is described as doing. When I went to Boston, we are in- 
formed, the round of teas began, ‘and the Kate Greenaway tog- 
gery was donned again.’ I was in Boston .a week, and went out 
only once, and then merely to see how ‘Fauntleroy’ was being 
played at the Museum. 

It is affirmed that my younger son is a ‘sturdy rollicking chap, 
who fights his nurse, throws stones at cats, and makes faces at 
little girls.’ Here my maternal spirit rises. I am pleased to say 

my son is sturdy, I trust he could also be rollicking if it was required 
of him ; but he is, in addition, an honest little fellow, who never was 
cruel to an animal or brutal to a woman of any size since he was 
born, and it seems to me that since he zs only a little fellow, and 
offends in nothing but in being the son of his mother, even vulgar 
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malice and falsehood might respect his defencelessness and leave 
his childhood in peace. 

What I am curious about in connection with all this is the men- 
tal attitude of the writer. Did he say to himself, ‘ Here is a woman 
who comes.to New York and attends entirely to her own affairs, 
sees no one, goes nowhere, does nothing, says nothing, wears 
nothing worthy of the slightest notice—no use at all from a news- 
paper point of view. What shall I do with her? She is neither 
mad, nor bad—only uninteresting. Happy thought! I will write 
an article which will suggest that she is all three!’ Did he say 
this, and was the letter the outcome, and is it quite indifferent to 
——— truth-loving people that he should be at liberty to do it ? 
The final result of such a system, it seems to me, will be, that the 
man or woman of literary or artistic reputation will become a sort 
of social leper. To be the friend of such an individual is to share 
the ignominy which follows the misfortune called success. People 
will rush down side streets to avoid the future poet, actor or novel- 
ist. ‘Good Heavens,’ they will say, ‘ there is Jones! Don’t let 
him see us!’ ‘What has he done?’ ‘Why, he has written the 
greatest poem of the age, and his new tragedy is said to be Shak- 
spearian. I wouldn’t be seen speaking to him for the world !’ 

For myself, I have merely, through sheer force of circumstances, 
unwillingly written a few books and a couple of plays. I did not 
do it malignantly or with felonious intent. I only did it because it 
happened to be the thing I knew how to do in a sort of inoffensive 
way. Really looking at it coolly, I do not see that I could avoid 
it, or that it should bring scorn and obloquy on my innocent friends 
and defenceless family, I endeavor as far as possible to make up 
to my sons for the misfortunes I have inadvertently brought upon 
them by being their mother, but I find it difficult at times, as their 
own inoffensive young characters are impeached, and in the midst 
of their lessons and juvenile amusements they share the maternal 
ignominy, and appear—in the hands of such persons as the writers 
quoted—sometimes as odious little prigs, sometimes as violent little 
animals. I should like to spare them if I could. 

I will close by asserting that if any apparently insane person, 
attired in broid silk Kate Greenaways belted with wide sashes, and 
collecting by the force of her, attractions armies of young men, has 
been amusing the metropolis, it has been some one far more im- 
posing. far more fascinating, and with far more leisure on her 

ands than 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 





Miss Edwards’s Visit to America 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Your ‘ Lowell Number’ affords a hint as to my text. On Feb- 
13 Mr. Lowell added to his formal signature these words: ‘ Dear 
Dr. Winslow: I have great pleasure in signing the above docu- 
ment.’ What he weed reads : 

The proposed visit of Miss Amelia B. Edwards to the United States 
to see our Country and to lecture upon subjects in which she is an ac- 
knowledged authority, if carried into effect, will be an event of special 
interest to the intelligent and cultivated people of our land. She may 
be assured of a hearty welcome, and her lectures cannot fail to prove of 
rare profit and pleasure to her audiences. 

This between one and two hundred of our poets, critics, histor- 
ians, scientists, editors, statesmen, educators, orators, ‘ Bishops and 
other clergy,’ have also signed. I am sure that Miss Edwards will 
now yield to the desire of her heart to see a people that she loves 
so well as the Americans. I imagine she will come when next the 
maples are all aglow, which will recall to her ‘ the after-glow on the 
Nile,’ and so be ready to begin to lecture on Egypt in November. 
Already some of our choicest rostrums, in institutes and universi- 
ties, have been placed at her disposal. I note that the English and 
Scotch press refer, in most appreciative terms, to her lectures in 
great cities and university centres, before crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences ; and the latest mail brings me a note from a renowned 
English scholar and writer, who attended her lecture on ‘ The In- 
fluence of Ancient Egypt on the Art of Portraiture in Sculpture 
and Painting,’ cates Oe Manchester Royal Institution, from which 
I cull these words : ‘ We were both charmed and delighted by the 
lecture, which was replete with the most interesting and valuable 
information, and delivered in a most admirable style. Miss Ed- 
wards’s enunciation was perfect—a great contrast to other lectures 
I have heard in the same place, and an example to many preachers 
and speakers.’ 

We shall all be glad, too, to hear Miss Edwards on fiction, music 
and art (apart from Egypt), in which she is a foremost critic of the 
day. So far as I can, I will further the wishes of those who desire 
to hear this distinguished lady during her proposed visit in 1889-’90, 
to the United States. Wo. C. WINSLOW. 
525 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, Feb. 26, 1889. 
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Mrs. L. B. Walford 


The Queen of Feb. 9 publishes a frontispiece portrait of 
the English novelist whose name stands at the head of this 
article—the popular author of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ ‘ Baby’s Grand- 
mother,’ etc. The following biographical sketch accom- 
panies it.. It gives us pleasure to announce that, beginning 
next week, Mrs, Walford will send THE Critic a fortnight- 
ly Letter from London—an entertaining budget of literary 
news and gossip. 


Mrs, L. B. Walford, whose full name is Lucy Bettia Walford, is. 
on her father’s side a native of Scotland, he having been the second 
son of Sir James Colquhoun and Luss, tenth Baronet of the name ; 
and brother of the unfortunate Sir James, who was drowned in 
Loch Lomond, within sight of his own door, some fifteen years 
ago Her mother was the daughter of E. Fuller-Maitland, Esq., 
of Stanstead, Essex, and this lady—as is little known—was the 
writer of the principal portion of those verses, now in every hymn- 
book, and usually attributed to H. Kirke White, 


Oft in danger, oft in woe, 
Onward Christians, onward go. 


Of these Kirk White only wrote the first six lines, and the poem 
was finished by Miss Frances Fuller-Maitland, then only in her six- 

teenth year. From both parents Mrs. Walford thus inherits liter- 
ary tastes, as her father’s comprehensive sporting work, ‘ The Moor 
and the Loch,’ lately gone into its seventh edition, is considered as. 
a classic among lovers of the rod and the gun. To go back still 

further, Mrs. Walford’s grandmother, Lady Colquhoun, known as 

‘the good Lady Colquhoun,’ was the author of many religious 
works, at one time widely read in Scotland; and Lady Colquhoun’s. 
sister, Miss Catherine Sinclair, daughter of the jovial old Sir John 
Sinclair, of Ulbster, was one of the most successful novelists of his 
time.. In Mrs. Walford’s early youth, however, none of the family 
were busy with the pen, and it was with the utmost secrecy and 
diffidence that her own first efforts were committed to paper, and. 
that simply because the impulse thus to commit them was too 
strong to be restrained. Everything she wrote before the age of 
twenty was, however, burnt or destroyed as soon as written, and 
that without being shown to any one. It was not until four years 
after her marriage, in 1869, to Mr. Alfred Saunders Walford, that 
‘Mr. Smith,’ her first serious attempt, was submitted to the eye of 
criticism. It was sent anonymously to Mr. John Blackwood, and 
by him was accepted and published at once. On learning who was. 
his new correspondent, he further dissuaded Mrs. Walford from 
adopting a fictitious name, as she had intended doing, the argument 
he used being that he ‘ was sure her father’s daughter would never- 
write anything to be ashamed of, and that that was the only reason 
he could ever imagine for the concealment of any one’s identity.’ 
Mr. Blackwood, on the success of ‘ Mr. Smith,’ urged Mrs. Walford 
to write for the time-honored pages of ‘ Maga’ [Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine], and the result was a series of short tales, beginning with 
‘Nan: a Summer Scene,’ which has lately been brought out under 
this heading in book form. They comprehended ‘Bee or Beatrix,” 
‘Lady Adelaide,’ ‘ Fashion and Fancy,’ ‘Eleanor: a tale of Non- 
Performers,’ and ‘ Mattie: the History of an Evening,’ all of which 
made their first appearance in Blackwood. ‘Pauline,’ Mrs. Wal- 
ford’s first Blackwood serial novel, ran its course in 1877. ‘Cous- 
ins,’ her third novel, was published by the same firm in 1879. 
‘Troublesome Daughters’ followed in 1880. ‘ The Baby’s Grand- 
mother’ was the Blackwood serial in 1885, and ‘ A Stiff-Necked 
Generation’ has just completed its course in the same pages, hav- 
ing run during the past year. Alongside of these, her larger works, 
Mrs. Walford wrote ‘ Dick Netherby,’ a one-volume tale of humble 
Scottish life, for Good Words, in 1881, and ‘ Dinah’s Son,’ on the 
same lines, for Life and Work, also in 1881. ‘The History of a 
Week’ formed the Christmas number of The Graphic in 1885, and 
all of these have also been re-published in book form by Messrs. 
Blackwood. Last summer Mrs. Walford’s novelette, ‘A Mere 
Child,’ was brought out by Mr. Spencer Blackett, and she has a 
serial entitled ‘A Sage of Sixteen’ at present running in Atalanta, 
Many other short sketches, stories, essays, and verses have also. 
been scattered over these years, the most of which have recently 
been gathered together and re-printed under the heading of the 
leading tale, ‘Her Great Idea,’ by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


. Messrs. Blackwood have also recently published ‘ Four Biographies,” 


being reprints of four short biographical essays on eminent women 
which had from time to time appeared in Blackwood. Mr. Henry 
Holt, of New York, is Mrs. Walford’s American publisher, and 
brings out everything she writes as fast as advance-sheets enable 
him to do. 

Mrs. Walford’s present home is in Essex, within a short distance 
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The 


of London, Mr. Walford being a member of an old Essex family, 
and magistrate for that county. He is also the London partner of 
the eminent firm of paper-makers, Messrs. Wrigly. They have 
seven children, of whom the eldest is a Winchester schoolboy, and 
the youngest an infant of a year old. 





The Lounger 


A PARAGRAPH is running the rounds of the press, in which a 
* syndicate ’ correspondent says : 

T have reliable authority in stating that Mrs. Cleveland will make a 
mild venture into literature soon after her retirement to private life. Her 
undertaking will be a modest one, consisting of a magazine article, 
which, however, may evolve into two before it is finished. What period- 
ical will secure the article cannot be definitely said, but in all probability 
the readers of Zhe Century will find it in one of their forthcoming num- 
bers. By her friends Mrs. Cleveland’s taste for literature is well known, 
and her compositions at college show that the pen glides easily and ef- 
fectively in her hand. 

I feel pretty sure that Mrs. Cleveland is not the writer’s ‘ reliable 
authority’ for this statement, and I know that the editor of Zhe 
Century is not, though the correspondent hints very pointedly that 
*the article’ will appear in that magazine. Who his authority is, it 
would be hard to guess. Probably the Father of Fictions, who 
‘authorizes’ so many statements that exchange editors delight to 
quote! For aught I know to the contrary, Mrs. Cleveland may in- 
tend to write a ‘ modest’ article, which ‘ may evolve into two before 
it is finished,’ or after it falls under the editorial blue pencil; but I 
don’t believe she has promised to do so. If she should try her 
hand at magazine writing, the result would certainly be something 
very pleasant to read, or else her charm as a letter-writer has been 
greatly overpraised. 





Mr. CHARLES BARNARD ought to be a proud man. It is a fine 
thing to write a play, and a finer thing to have it accepted; but 
what can you say when a man has not only written a play and had 
it accepted, but has had a theatre built for its production, and 
found a manager not only willing but anxious to make it his sole 
attraction for a whole year, with the privilege of renewing the con- 
tract for a twelve-month more? Such is the fate of ‘The County 
Fair,’ a ‘picture of New England life,’ written by Mr. Charles 
Barnard for Mr. Neil Burgess. Mr. Burgess will play the part of 
a New England woman, but contrary to his custom, he will not 
make it an eccentric part. When Mr. Barnard told certain man- 

rs that he was going to make Mr. Burgess’s part a serious one, 
they smiled and assured him that it would never do; a man might 
play the character of a grotesque woman, but he could’ never 
move an audience by pathos. The playwright was bold enough to 
think differently, and having the courage of his convictions, he has 
given Mr. Burgess a part which, while it has its comic bits, is at 
the same time pathetic: and I am told that when Mr. Burgess 
buries his face in the old horse’s mane and wipes his tears upon its 
unresisting neck, there is not a dry eye in the house—not even ex- 
cepting the author’s. 





A GREAT ‘feature’ of this play is a horse-race at a county-fair. 
It is not dragged in by the heels for the sake of the spectacle, but 
is the pivot around which the action of the plot revolves. The 
management has spent $12,000 for the mechanical arrangements 
of the stage, and it is said that the engine scene in ‘A False Alarm’ 
and the tank scene in ‘A Dark Secret’ are mere toy effects com- 
pared to the wonder and excitement of this revolving race-track. 





TO SOME of us Mr. J. W. Bouton’s few words to his book- 
buying friends will prove the most interesting part of his very hand- 
some new catalogue of old books. Mr. Bouton has been engaged in 
the old book business in this city for upwards of thirty years, and 
this is the eighty-fourth catalogue in which he has laid his tempt- 
ing wares before the book-loving public. In the introduction he 
looks back over the field which he has so diligently cultivated, and 
notes a great many changes. The ups and downs in the value of 
old books are not as marked as those of the stock market, but they 
are still notable, and show that unless a buyer buys with rare 
judgment he may find himself at the end of a few years loaded 
down with a lot of high-priced rubbish—that is, unless he bought 
for other reasons than the scarcity of the book at the time of buy- 
ing. On the other hand, if he buys with judgment and knowledge 
he may find his investment worth double the original cost. Among 
the books that have at least doubled in value since Mr. Bouton 
‘issued his first catalogue are the 1811 edition of Grammont, Sing- 
er’s Shakspeare, the Pickering edition of Sir Thomas Browne and 
the Pickering Chaucer. Rowlandson’s ‘Dance of Death’ and 
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‘Dance of Life,’ originally catalogued at $6.50 and $1.75, are now 
scarce at $75 each. ‘ Purchas’s Pilgrims,’ which our parents could 
have bought of Mr. Bouton for $175, could not be had by us for 
less than $500. On the other hand, there are many books, though 
not so many, whose value has decreased proportionately. 





THE REv. JAMES F. BrxBy of Yonkers sends me a copy of a 
letter recently received from Mrs. Humphry Ward, in which the 
author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ after thanking her correspondent for a 
review of her novel in Ze Unitarian Review, proceeds to say : 

The success of the book in America has, indeed, been extraordinary. 
I have been so much touched and stirred by it, that it has been difficult 
for me to begin the new book of which my mind would soon be full 
were it not for the disturbing career of the old. And yet, of course, the 
sympathy shown my work ought to be a great stimulus and encourage- 
ment to me for the future. And very likely when I get into some quiet 
place, as I hope soon to do, away from London, and set seriously to 
work again, I shall feel it only or mainly in this way. 

I see that Mr. McClure has arranged to pay Mrs. Ward $10,000 
for the copyright of her next book, and I understand that Zhe Cos- 
mopolitan would have paid him that amount for the ‘ magazine 
right’ to it, if the offer had not been coupled with the condition of 
immediate publication. 





THE NEw proprietor of Ze Cosmopolitan has adopted a novel 

lan for getting subscribers for his magazine. He has hired a par- 
or car, christened it ‘The Cosmopolitan,’ and started it through 
the country. An advance-agent goes ahead of it and ‘bills the 
town.’ He advertises its coming in the newspapers and by means 
of bill-boards. The car arrives, and with it fourteen energetic can- 
vassers. They divide the town into districts and canvass it thor- 
oughly ; then they hitch their car, not to the tail of a comet, but to 
the end of a railway train, and rattle off to the next place. The 
only disadvantage of this plan that I can see is that the coming of 
the advance-agent gives the people time to hide, and it is ten to one 
that when the canvassers arrive they will find a deserted village. 





The Fine Arts 


Collections at the American Art Galleries 

THERE was a triple feast for lovers of the fine arts at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries during the past two weeks. The paintings be- 
longing to the collections of Mr. Elmer H. Capen and the late Wil- 
mot L. Warren were on exhibition in the two main galleries; in the 
upper gallery were the porcelains of Messrs. Wang Shin Yning and 
Yang Yan Dock of Tientsin; and in one of the smaller rooms, 
proofs of R. W. Macbeth’s etchings after Titian and Velasquez, 
and some original etchings, and mezzotints after Turner, by Mr. 
Frank Short. The better part of the porcelains were decorated 
pieces, particularly of eggshell ware; but there were some fine 
specimens of ‘solid colors,’ including some pieces of ‘ peach-blow’ 
porcelain, one, a small vase, being very fine both in color and form. 
There were, also, some good specimens of jade, crystal, agates and 
and other hard stones. The most notable thing about the picture 
collections was the large number of interesting studies and sketches 
by artists like Decamps, Horace Vernet, Constable, Gericault, and 
Millet. The examples of Gericault were all studies of horses, and 
that of Vernet was also a quickly painted but powerful study of a 
gray Arab horse. There were-some good seashore pictures by La- 
touche ; some important studies and pictures by Corot, most of 
them in his earlier and more careful manner; two fine Courbets; a 
grand coast scene by Jules Dupré, and some desirable specimens, 
both landscapes and portraits, by the late Wm. M. Hunt. One, at 
least, of Mr. Macbeth’s etchings, ‘The Surrender of Breda,’ after 
Velasquez, may be spoken of as a successful effort to render an ac- 
count of a great painting by means of the etcher’s needle. He 
is somewhat less happy with the same painter’s ‘ Tapestry Weav- 
ers’ and, as might be expected, still less so with Titian, of whose 
‘St. Margaret ’ and ‘ Garden of Love’ he has been able to give but 
an abstract which does not contain the essence. Mr. Short’s copies 
of a few of Turner's ‘ Liber Studiorum’ plates, and his original 
sketches of English coast scenery, are worthy of attention. 





Art Notes 

THE COLLECTION of paintings belonging to Mr. Thos. A. How- 
ell of Brooklyn was on exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
until Feb. 27. It included many good examples of both native and 
foreign artists. Among the former were W. M. Chase’s ‘ The Ter- 
race, Prospect Park’; Arthur Quartley’s ‘ Low Tide’; R. W. Van 
Boskerck’s ‘ Road Scene’ and ‘ Late Afternoon,’ the latter a wild 
New England coast scene; and Robert Blum’s ‘Sewing School.’ 
All of these were really desirable paintings. So were Cazin’s even- 
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ing ‘ Road Scene’; Dupré’s* Marine’; Diaz’s wood interior, ‘ For- 
est of Fontainebleau’; Corot’s ‘ Evening’; Cezar de Cock’s ‘ Mill 
Stream’; and Bonvin’s ‘A Woman Knitting.’ 

—A new edition of N. D’Anver’s ‘Elementary History of Art,’ 
with many new engravings and introductions to the several sections 
—Architecture, Sculpture, Painting—by Prof. R. Smith and Mr. F. 
Amdall, has just been published.” There are also additions in the 
text, mainly in the section of painting, which bring the work down 
to date as regards the French, English,German and American 
schools. The introductions are a valuable feature, and the work as 
a whole, can be commended as a good one of its class. $3.75. 
Scribner & Welford.) 


—Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, has 
written to the Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 
reference to President Marquand’s recent gift of paintings to the 
Museum. In the course of his letter he says : 


He has not only set a noble example, and one which cannot fail to 
bear fruit in your country, where every initiative is fruitful, but bestowed 
upon your city a possession of rare importance, if I may judge it asa 
whole from such of the pictures as are known to me personally. It is 
not—shall I confess it ?—without a pang that I think of such a work as 
Vandyke’s ‘ Duke of Richmond ’—one of the very choicest works of his 
hand—leaving the land in which it was painted; but your countryman 
has shamed our Government, which refused to the trustees of our Na- 
tional Gallery the money wherewith to buy it. Meanwhile, if it was to 
be snatched from us, it could not have been carried away by worthier 
hands. I own to especial pleasure in seeing, in the list you have been 
so good as to send me, the names of Reynolds, of Gainsborough, of 
Constable, of Turner, and of ‘Old Crome.’ I fear that our cousins 
across the water have been hitherto a little apt to appraise too lightly the 
art of men of their own blood. And I rejoice that these works by great 
masters of English painting should be placed permanently before the 
eyes of your countrymen—works of which some date back almost to the 
days when we were one nation, and all of which bear strongly the mark 
of the old home. ; 





Boston Letter 


A LITERARY friend has kindly permitted me to copy an auto- 
graph verse of N. P. Willis which was found among the papers of 
the late Jane Stuart, the artist, daughter of the celebrated painter 
Gilbert Stuart, and as the lines have never been published, I 
thought the readers of THE CRITIC wouldlike to see them. There 
is such a contrast between the faded paper on which they are writ- 
ten, and their jaunty spirit that they left a pathetic impression on 
my mind. As my friend says, the lines are very Willis-y. 

Farewell—Good-bye—God bless you, and all that 
And many other things as sentimental 
Which, though they fall like Corporal Trim’s hat 
Contain, the world would say, nor bread nor rental, 
And therefore you may do whate’er your will is 
With compliments and sich from 
N. P. WILLIs, 

Occasionally I come across persons who knew Willis when he 
lived in Boston, and they all have pleasant recollections of him. 
His kindness to young authors was proverbial, though it seems 
strange that he should have been at the top of the ladder of fame 
when Longfellow who was his own age, and -Hawthorne who was 
about three years older, were at the bottom. There is an entry in 
Longfellow’s journal about 1840 giving Willis’s statement that he 
had made ten thousand dollars a year by his writings. ‘I wish,’ 
adds Longfellow, ‘that I had made ten hundred,’ but when he 
states that he had just sold ‘ The Goblet of Life’ and ‘To the River 
Charles ’—two of his tenderest poems—for twenty dollars each and 
that for the exquisite ‘Wreck of the Hesperus’ he only received 
$25, it is easy to see that poetry was an unprofitable pursuit in 
those days. 

Willis was very sensitive to our raw climate, and in one of his letters 
refers to the ‘ Boston orbit of East wind,’ adding with genial satire, 

‘I confess that I see everything, even my friends, through my bili- 
ous spectacles, in Boston. I do not enjoy anything or anybody 
within its abominable — of hills and salt marshes.’ - Yet 
his ‘Belfry Pigeon’ shows that he had a tender feeling for Boston 
bipeds with feathers, as well as without, and I never see the pig- 
eons which flutter round the Old South steeple as they did in his 
day without recalling his pathetic lines, and mentally applying 
them to some particularly meditative-looking bird. Perhaps if 
Willis had led a less artificial life we should have had more such. 
‘Letters from Under a Bridge,’ to which Lowell refers in the 
‘Fable for Critics’ as so delicious to read under a tree. 
4+Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to publish shortly a book by Mrs. 
Woodman, a niece of the poet Whittier with whom he lives at Oak 
Knoll, entitled ‘ Picturesque Alaska,’ for which he will write an in- 
troduction. It is a lively and entertaining narrative of a trip from 
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San Francisco to Alaska and back to Tacoma. ‘The Life of Mrs, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe,’ by her brother Rev. Charles Stowe, and 
his brother-in-law, Kirk Munroe, which is soon to be published by 
the same firm, reveals the privations which she endured when her 
husband was an instructor in an Ohio college on a small salary. 
Her subsequent relations with eminent persons abroad who sympa- 
thized with her anti-slavery and other philanthropic work, are de- 
scribed in this volume, which contains a mass of interesting corre- 
spondence, and the fact that the book has been revised by Mrs. 
Stowe shows that she has still a tenacious hold on life. 

A book which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published illus- 
trates the way in which some of the ‘orthodox’ churches seek to 
combat the tendency of their young people to go over to the Trini- 
tarian fold. It is entitled ‘The American Book of Church Services,’ 
and the author, Edward Hungerford, has arranged attractive ritual- 
istic forms to meet that craving for ceremonial worship which it is 
thought necessary to satisfy, in order to prevent youthful feet from 
tripping into strange temples. 

Lee & Shepard are to publish in March, in the series of Decisive 
Events of American History, ‘Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777,’ with 
an outline sketch of the Ameriean invasion of Canada 1775-6, by 
Samuel Adams Drake, who writes on historical subjects in such an 
interesting way. The book is to be illustrated with maps and a fine 
portrait of Burgoyne. Another book to be published by this firm 
next month is ‘Every Day Business’ by N. S. Emery who gives 
notes on practical details of the subject, arranged for young people. 
Letter-writing, bills, receipts and accounts, banks, mortgages, in- 
vestments and speculation, taxes and fire and life-insurance, are 
among the subjects treated in this useful book. The same firm 
will issue new editions in new styles of binding of ‘Arise my Soul,’ 
by S. F. Adams, author of ‘ Nearer my God to Thee’; ‘ Gladness of 
Easter,’ a collection of the best poems for the season; ‘See the 
Land Her Easter Keeping,’ by Charles Kingsley; ‘ Easter Carols,’ 
by Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins; and ‘ The Message of the Blue Bird,” by 
Irene E, Jerome. 

The. volume of David A. Wasson’s ‘ Essays, Religious, Social, 
Political,’ with a discriminating biographical sketch by O. B. Froth- 
ingham, lately published by Lee & Shepard, is attracting much at- 
tention by its interesting revelations of the struggles with calamity 
which the essayist endured with a courage which emphasizes the 
rare character of the scholar and thinker who possessed one of the 
finest intellects of his time, and who only needed more favoring o 
portunities to have won a great name. The story of his life is full 
of stimulus, and his essays are rich in insight and suggestiveness. 

Miss Susan Hale, who has lately gone to Europe, expects to re- 
turn in about four months. She did not take one of those ‘ Famil 
Flights’ which she and her brother Edward Everett Hale described 
in a’series of five picturesque volumes with this title, but went with 
a party of Boston friends to join the yacht Gitana in the Medi- 
terranean. Miss Hale has the versatility characteristic of her family, 
and before she became an author, was a successful teacher and 
painter in water-colors. Her recent book ‘The Story of Mexico’ is 
a companion to ‘The Story of Spain’ which she published about 
three years ago. She was a valued friend of the late ‘Tom’ Ap- 
pleton, the noted Boston wit, and edited his life and letters. 

There is a good story about Miss Susan Hale’s brother, the late 
Charles Hale, a brilliant public man, who in early life established 
a weekly literary journal here in Boston called Zo-day which died 
of two volumes, and who then became associated with his father 
in the editorship of the Dazly Advertiser which was behind the 
times as a mews-paper though its high character gained for it the 
title of ‘the Respectable Daz/y.’ On hearing of Charles Hale’s 
change of base, a wit remarked that he had given up Zo-day and 
was going to help his father edit Yesterday. 

I hear that the poem read by Dr. Holmes at the dinner given by 
the Tavern Club on Mr. James Russell Lowell’s seventieth birth- 
day, will be published in Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 


BosTON, Feb, 25, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





Current Criticism 


THE OBJECT OF A WOMAN’S COLLEGE.—The sixth result of 
a liberal education is aptitude for the work and play of life. It is 
not the business of a college, as we usually understand it, to impart 
technical knowledge. As I have already intimated, it is not a 
school of handicrafts. But at the same time it should develop in 
its pupils those powers which may hereafter be directed to the 
earning of a livelihood. The experience of the world has proved 
that for the highest results liberal education, broad and thorough, 
must precede special and technical education. It is repeating a 
commonplace to iterate this sentence; but the student, while re- 
ceiving his liberal training, may properly have his mind directed 
toward some future occupation. The number and variety‘of desira- 
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ble positions open to women is yery large, and is constantly in- 
creasing. In literature, in art, in music, they have obtained the 
highest places; as teachers, literary critics, reviewers, librarians, 
secretaries, compilers, translators, they are in constant requisition ; 
as the administrators of charities and the directors of all phases of 
modern philanthropic efforts, new careers are constantly opening 
to them in addition to the familiar pursuits of ordinary business. 
‘Those who have had a liberal education are those who will be most 
likely to excel in the callings I have named. But, fortunately, 
the number of women who are forced to earn their livelihood is not 
excessive among the educated classes. The father, the son, the 
brother, the husband, prefers to support those who are naturally 
dependent upon him ; yet it is never to be forgotten that there are 
numberless exceptions to the rule; besides, hess come and life 
changes, so that a liberal education often enough is compelled to 
seek its market value. In any case the opportunities and demands 
‘of companionship in the domestic circle are to be thought of. 
Knowledge of books and works of art, well-trained intellect and 
judgment, grace of expression in conversation and writing, sweet 
reasonableness of life, calm moderation and gentle enthusiasm— 
these are aptitudes for the work and play of life which a liberal 
education should develop; these have perennial value: As I read 
the biographies of illustrious men, I am constantly reminded of 
their obligations to the gentle domestic influences by which they 
were surrounded.— President Gilman, in The Christian Union. 





A CENSOR CENSURED.—There was a very lively scene in the 
French Senate over Edmond de Goncourt’s realistic play, ‘ Germinie 
Lacerteux.’ M. Halgan quoted the criticism on the work which M. 
¥Francisque Sarcey had written for the Zemfs, adding that it was 
the duty of Ministers to see that the minds of the people did not 
become tainted, and that public decency was duly respected. M. 
Lockroy, Minister of Fine Arts and Public Instruction, remarked 
that the Tribune of the Senate was not the place to discuss M. 
Sarcey’s articles. The censorship had carefully and conscientiously 
examined the play, and it was decided that as the author was the 
chief of a literary school, he should be allowed more latitude than 
ordinary mortals. ‘Moreover,’ added the Minister, ‘the play is 
taken from a novel which has been very successful, and has been 
in everybody’s hands. ‘The Senate,’ he concluded, amid general 
interruption and clamor, ‘ could not become the censor of the dra- 
matic censorship, which had given its permission to the author and 
manager to produce the play.’ M. Audren de Kerdrel next went 
into the Tribune, and said that M. de Goncourt, the author of the 
play, was undoubtedly a man of talent, but that was just the reason 
why better things should be required of him. In a theatre receiv- 
ing a Government endowment it was, moreover, necessary that the 
language employed on the stage should be decorous and dignified, 
or it was no longer a National French Theatre. M. Lockroy re- 
plied with much heat, and finally the subject was dropped.— The 
Evening Post. 


‘THE AULD LANG SYNE.’—His articles are sometimes signed, 
sometimes not ; but that makes no difference, for one and all have 
the mellow flavor, unmistakable as old Madeira ; they stimulate, 
igi and. mollify us as we quaff them. There is a quiet 
breadth and richness of allusion in them, suggesting no effort or 
forethought on the writer’s part, but flowing forth from his mind 
upon the page, as sunshine falling on a landscape defines and beau- 
tifies its remotest features. To him, nothing is isolated or unpreg- 
nant; the least ambitious topic comes attended by a smiling train 
of associations and reminiscences, connecting it with all that is 
noteworthy and desirable in the history of its species. This writer 
seems at all times environed bya retinue of happy thoughts and in- 
genious fancies, partly his own progeny, partly drawn toward him 
by the magnetism of his ag ony as were the children of 
Hamelin by the music of the Pied Piper. There is a wonderful 
lightness and felicity in his touch, and never emptiness, but always 
nourishment and refreshment, in his slightest production. He is no 
trifler, but a sterling man of masculine fibre, seeing clear and think- 
ing straight beneath the veil of a fanciful and graceful humor. 
And though he has the rare gift of investing everything he does 
with true literary aroma, yet the reader feels that this author would 
be even more delightful in flesh and blood than in his book ; there 
are qualities in him, full of marrow, that can be only dimly hinted 

\ at on the written page. I remember how glad I was over the acci- 
\ dental discovery that the subject of these remarks was an able and 
formidable cricketer, and loves the healthy outdoor life; has some- 
\thing of the mystic gypsy strain in his blood, and would rather 
muse and moralize, like Jacques, in the forest of Ardennes, than in 
the columns of a newspaper or the pages of a review. It is always 
so. When we find anything particularly well done, we may be 
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sure that the worker is broader and taller than the work.—/ulian 
Hawthorne, in America. 





THE POETIC ‘SELECTOR’S’ TASK.—We remember few more 
commonplace admonitions to a poet than that he would wiselier 
have written but a quarter of the works which he has labored at for 
a lifetime; unless it be this other, often coupled with it, that such 
works ought to be addressed to the general apprehension, not ex- 
clusively suited to the requirements of a (probably quite imaginary) 
few. Each precept contradicts the other. Write on set purpose for the 
many, and you will soon enough be reminded of the old ‘ Tot hom- 
ines.’ Write asconscientiously for the few, your idealized ‘ double’ 
(it comes to that), and you may soon suit him with the extremely 
little that suits yourself. Now, in view of which of these objects 
should the maker of a selection of the works of any poet 
worth the pains begin his employment? I have myself attempted 
the business and know something of the achievements in this kind 
of my betters. They furnish a list of the pieces which these select- 
ors have found most delight in ; and I found also that others, play- 
ing the selector with apparently as good a right and reason, are 
dissatisfied with this unaccountable addition, that as inexplicable 
omission—in short, that the sole selector was not himself. . . . 
It is quite another matter of interest to know what Matthew Ar- 
nold thinks most worthy in Wordsworth ; but should anybody have 
curiosity to inquire which fifteen or twenty of his poems have most 
thoroughly impressed such an one as myself, all I can affirm is that 
I treasure as precious every poem written during about the first 
twenty years of the poet’s life. After then the selection grows 
weaker, the crystals gleam more rarely, and the assiduous stirring 
up of the mixture is too apparent and obtrusive. To the end, crys- 
tals are to be come at; but my own experience resembles that of 
the old man in the admirable ‘ Resolution and Independence :’ 

Once I could meet with them on every side, 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay— 
Yet, still | persevere, and find them where I may. 


Robert Browning, to Prof. Knight. 





THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSIONS.—Some time since there ap- 
peared in the New York CRITIC a communication to the effect that 
the much-vaunted Missions of California were architecturally be- 
neath contempt, and that Helen Hunt Jackson was indebted to her 
fancy for her praise of these ruins. I felt sorry for the writer, and 
more sorry for the public that might be led astray by the publica- 
tion of this opinion. No better answer could be Be than to ex- 
hibit the photographs of the twenty-one Missions, which still make 
California more interesting architecturally than any other State in 
the Union. If there be churches Geuskane as picturesque as the 
restored Mission at Santa Barbara or the (alas!) unrestored San 
Luis Rey, about fifty miles north of San Diego, I know not their ex- 
istence. There is an archway at the Mission San Juan Capisstrano, 
not far from Los Angeles, that approaches Madame de Staél’s 
definition of architecture—‘ frozen music.’ It is a shame that the 
Roman Catholic Church allows these historic Missions to crumble 
away, and never have I felt more regret at this short-sightedness 
than when gazing at the very clean, white, new Roman Catholic 
Church which stands upon the site of the old Mission at San Rafael.” 
Nothing of beauty remains but the situation —Kate Field, in the 
Boston Transcript. 





AN IMPRACTICABLE SUGGESTION.—It appears that some par- 
ticularly tremendous effort is looked for from the fiction-writer of 
the future. It may be that the world’s greed for something new 
will finally bring matters to such a pass that each novel will be 
produced by a syndicate,—physician, lawyer, artist, psychologist, 
political economist, etc.,—and if, at that date, there exists such a 
thing as the novelist pure and simple, perhaps the love-passages 
may be intrusted to him. James Lane Allen, in a remarkably 
clever article, printed in THE CRITIC, declares that the modern au- 
thor is waging an unequal combat; for all the army of the immor- 
tal dead are arrayed against him. He makes the following humor- 
ous suggestion : ‘ Definitively then, the measure of relief to be here- 
in proposed for the benefit of authors is this: That it be made a 
law of all nations that all books of the age of 100 years and over be 
forthwith and from this time on destroyed (or sold at $1,000,000 a 
copy, so that their circulation should be limited to those whe would 
never read them): the said act to be entitled The Hundred Year 
Intersecular and International High Protective and Mutual Benefit 
Anti-Copyright Act of Total Extermination.’ Viewed in this light, 
the destruction of the Alexandrian library’ was @ blessing rather 
than a disaster. When we stop to consider that each of the years, 
as they march on in endless procession, pauses to deposit a burden 
of books, the idea of a pigmy author pitting himself against such a 
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mountain of literature does become somewhat a’ ing. But as 
readers are more numerous than writers, and the greatest happi- 
ness to the greatest number must always be consulted, we fear that 
Mr. Allen’s plan, ‘ wise, feasible, and humane,’ as he calls it, cannot 
at present be carried out.— ew Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Notes . 


A NOVELTY is promised by the Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
in the American edition of The Nineteenth Century for March, in 
the shape of an American supplement containing a series of papers 
by some of the foremost of our educators on the relation of exam- 
inations to education. This subject has attracted considerable at- 
tention in England of late, having been started by the ‘ Signed Pro- 
test’ in the Temes Nineteenth Century. The present papers, 
presenting the question from the standpoint of the American edu- 
cator, will be by Ex-President McCosh of Princeton, President Gil- 
man of Johns Hopkins, Angell of the University of Michigan, Car- 
ter of Williams, Pepper of Colby, Sharpless of Haverford, Magill of 
Swathmore and Rhoades of Bryn Mawr, Chancellor John Hall, and 
Dr. Howard Crosby of the University of the City of New York, 
Professors Thompson of the University of Pennsylvania, Harper of 
Yale, Hunt of Princeton, Cook of the University of California, Har- 
ris of Concord, David Swing of Chicago, and Rogers of Haverford, 
and Dr. Burnham of Johns Hopkins and Hamilton W. Mabie and 
Barr Ferree of New York. The ‘symposium’ promises to form a 
most important contribution to the discussion of a very difficult 
question of educational methods. 


—As a writer of boys’ books, William Westall is to-day amon 
the foremost of English story-tellers; but as a co-worker wit 
Stepniak, the Russian revolutionist, he is likely to make a reputa- 
tion perhaps more substantial. Mr. Westall and Stepniak are just 
now hard at work upon a Nihilist romance—‘a romance of love 
and revolution,—which will doubtless soon be out, since both 
writers are fast workers. Mr. Westall will visit America this month, 
to see his son, who has married an American and is raising oranges 
in Florida. 

—William Black will begin in Harfer'’s Bazar of March I a 
novelette entitled ‘A Snow Idyl.’ The story describes the experi- 
ences of a party of English people in the Highlands. 

—Mr. Douglas Sladen while in Montreal delivered an address be- 
fore the Canadian Literature Society, and was very cordially re- 


. ceived by our kin beyond the St. Lawrence. He is now in Wash- 


ington, but will return to New York in time to deliver his lecture 
on Australia before the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, 
on March 26. 


—Mrs. Ewing Winslow, who has given a successful series of lec- 
tures and dramatic readings in Boston, purposes to give a series of 
similar entertainments in New York. ‘The series will include six 
lectures on the English dramatists. 


—A volume of the letters and diaries of Emin Pasha is on the 
press of Dodd, Mead & Co. These letters relate mainly to Emin’s 
scientific work, but at the same time they are in a measure autobi- 
ographical, and give a very good idea of the people among whom 
he has spent the best years of his life. A biographical sketch pre- 
cedes the letters, and two portraits, one of them from a recent 
photograph, adorn the book. 


—Gov. Hill has seen fit to veto the bill permitting the Century 
Association to hold $500,000 instead of $300,000 worth of real 
estate. So for the present nothing can be done toward purchasing 
a site up-town and erecting a new building. The Club was ne- 

otiating for the First Baptist Church, at Park Avenue and 39th 
treet. 


—Mrs. Frank Leslie has sold Frank Lestie's Illustrated News- 
paper to Mr. W. J. Arkell, the publisher of the Judge. Her other 
illustrated publications will be issued after May 1 from the new 
Judge building, at Fifth Avenue and Sixteenth Street. Mr. Arkell 
is quoted as denying the rumor that a London edition of the Judge 
is in contemplation. The paper was started as a political rival of 
Puck, and the idea in purchasing Frank Leslie's is to make a 
straight-out Republican rival of Harper's Weekly. Two editions 
of the paper are published, one in English, the other in German. 

—The popular story of love and adventure at the South Pole, 
‘A Strange MS. Found in a Copper Cylinder,’ is now issued in 
the Franklin Square Library. 

—Mr. Philip H. Welch, author of ‘The Tailor-Made Girl,’ a 
newspaper humorist whose name was just beginning to be generally 
known, died at his homein Brooklyn last Sunday morning. He was 
attacked by cancer of the mouth two or three years ago, and though 
a surgical operation apparently removed the danger with which his 
life was threatened, it was a recurrence of the disease that caused 


aa 


The Critic 


his death. He had known for several months that this result was 
inevitable, but continued the production of humorous squibs until a 
fortnight ago. His first newspaper work was for Bradstreet’s, his 
vein of humor not manifesting itself till later (1882), when he ob- 
tained a position on the Rochester Post-Express. In less than a 
year he accepted an offer from the Philadelphia Ca//, and in 1884 
came to New York and formed a permanent connection with Zhe 
Sun. The work that made his name familiar was done for Puck, 
Judge and The Epoch. At a time when so many professional 
humorists feel obliged to yield to a supposed popular demand for 
vulgarity, it should be remembered that Mr. Welch saw no neces- 
sity of lowering the tone of his widely appreciated work. 


—The Ladies’ Class at the Fencers’ Club is the subject of a 
drawing by Miss L. F. Emmet in Harfer’s Bazar for March 1. 


—Col. T. W. Higginson’s volume of poems, ‘The Afternoon 
Landscape,’ which Longmans, Green & Co. are about to publish in 
New York and London, is dedicated to J. R. Lowell, ‘ Schoolmate 


, and Fellow-Townsman.’ The collection includes the sonnet to 


‘Duty,’ ‘A Jar of Rose-Leaves,’ and, among the translations, Sap- 


. pho’s ‘Odeto Aphrodite’ and a dozen sonnets from Petrarch and 


Camoens. 


—Col. T. W. Higginson will take his family to England in May 
and spend six months in that country and Scotland, and possibly as 
long a time on the Continent. 


—Miss Ethel E. M. Montague, a young lady twenty-one years of 
age, who had already won many honors before she matriculated at 
London University in 1886, has recently taken first-class honors in 
English there, passing the B.A. examination in the first division. 
She was the only lady in this class. 


—Mr. Bayard Tuckerman has written a Life of General Lafay- 
ette, with a critical estimate of his character and public acts, which 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press. Mr. Tuckerman has had abun- 
dant original material for his work, and he has also made a careful 
study of the material already used, so that his Life, though not 
bulky in form (it will appear in two handy volumes), is a very com- 
prehensive one. 


—‘Shall we Teach Geology?’ by Prof. Alexander Winchell of 
the University of Michigan, has just been issued by S. C. Griggs & 
Co. The book is a special plea for teaching geology in the public 
schools, but is intended to cover the whole ground of contest be- 
tween science and the classics. 


—Frank F. Lovell & Co. have begun the publication of Lovell’s 
International Series of new works of fiction, issued by arrangement 
with the authors, who, it is announced, will be paid royalties on 
the sale of their novels, whether they be natives and protected by 
copyright, or luckless aliens on whom the American publisher is 
privileged to prey. 

—Referring to the financial situation of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, on the thirteenth Commemoration Day (Feb. 22), President 
Gilman said : 


A prudent management of our affairs during the last few years has 
enabled the Trustees to pay all their current expenses, to build three 
great laboratories, to collect a large library and a great amount of ap- 
paratus, and to buy a great deal of real estate for the buildings that are 
wanted, and at the same time to lay by a considerable amount of ac- 
cumulated income. This store they are now spending. It is not, like 
the widow’s cruse, inexhaustible, but if the sum of $100,000, can be 
added to it, and if our receipts from tuition remain undiminished, the 
University will go forward during the next three years without contrac- 
tion, without borrowing, and without begging. 


—Cupples & Hurd are about to publish, with musical setting, 
Miss Sally P. McLean’s song entitled ‘De Massa ob de Sheepfol’,’ 
their object being to protect the verses from the depredations of 
Canadian and other publishers. 

—At its annual meeting on Feb. 27, the Fellowcraft Club re- 
elected Richard W. Gilder as President, Charles Jay Taylor as 
Vice-President and Robert Gordon Butler as Secretary. J.S. Met- 
calfe was elected Treasurer. The Hon. James Russell Lowell was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the Club, and is the 
first person who has received that compliment. 


—The ladies of the Summer Rest Society announce a fair, or 
Jahrmarkt, to be held at 91 Fifth Avenue (the headquarters of the 
Republican National Committee during the late campaign), on Fri- 
‘day and Saturday next, March 8 and 9, from two to seven o'clock. 
The Hungarian Band will supply music, and ‘afternoon tea’ will 
be served; on Friday there will be an exhibition of legerdemain, 
and on Saturday dancing, special pains having been taken to make 
the affair as attractive to children as to grown folks. The object of 
the Society is to provide self-supporting gentlewomen—literary 
workers and others—with good board during the summer months 











































































at the rate of three and a half dollars per week. The experiment 
was tried last year and the year before, and while the cottage at 
Paskack, N. J., has not been self-supporting, the plan has worked 
so satisfactorily in other respects, that the managers are more than 
ever determined to continue it. It is to be hoped that they will be 
generously encouraged to do so. 


—‘ Micah Clarke: his Statement,’ an autobiographic tale of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, will soon be published by Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


—Speaking in the March Forum of ‘ The Quick, or the Dead ?’ 
Andrew, Lang observes that, ‘ amidst.a perfect tempest of deranged 
epithets and deplorable style, a gleam of real and rare talent may 
be seen like a star through a witch’s storm.’ 


—Messrs. Bangs & Co. sold at auction, on Feb. 26, by order of 
the receiver, the plates, copyrights, and publishing contracts of the 
late firm of Knight, Loomis & Co., including Payson, Dunton & 
Scribner’s Series of Copy-books and other educational works. The 

roperty was bought by Messrs. Agar, Hamblin & Co. of this city, 
‘or $40,100. 

—The June number of Zhe Polztécal Science Quarterly will con- . 
tain an article by Prof. Sloane of Princeton; editor of the late Vew 
Princeton Review, and will continue and bring down to the Ist of 
May the Record of Events heretofore published in that bi-monthly. 


—An eclectic French monthly, Za Revue Frangazse, begins its 
career in this city with the present week. Its province will be to 
furnish readers and students of French with the select works of the 
best French authors (mostly drawn from contemporary French 
periodical literature), annotated where necessary, and with essays 
on the study of the French language and literature by competent 
teachers and writers. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
eect y 

QUESTIONS 

No. 1450.—What is the origin of the phrase, ‘ Higher than Gilde- 
roy’s kite.’ 

Boston, MAss. H. W. V. 

[Gilderoy was a famous highwayman mentioned in one of Percy’s 
Reliques, and we believe the phrase has reference to the height of the 
gallows from which he was swung.] 





No. 1451.—Recently I spent an hour in a classroom in one of our 
large grammar-schools where the class was correcting false syntax. The 
faulty sentences, in the main, ended with prepositions, and new forms 

‘were required, that should end otherwise. I notice that some of our 
best writers occasionally end a sentence witha preposition. ‘T. W. H.,’ 
for instance, in Harper's Bazar; and even the Lounger in THE CRITIC 
says that one ‘has opportunities at the centres of population that the 
rural world knows nothing of.’ Is this construction considered as faulty 
nowadays as the writers of grammars would have us believe? 

S. G. D. 

[The question is one of rhetoric rather than of grammar. The con- 
struction is inelegant rather than incorrect. In writing colloquially, it 
is sometimes employed to avoid an appearance of formality. ] 





No. 1452.—Will any reader of THE CritTIC exchange every week 
The Independent and Christian Union for the London Academy and 
Atheneum ? 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. C. H. C. W. 





No. 1453.—Will you kindly tell me the authorship of the line ‘ Pre- 
serve the shadow ere the substance fades’ ? 


New York. W.L. A. 


The Critic 





- Number 270 


No, 1454.—What poem contains the following lines? 
As I watch the line of light that plays 
Along the smooth wave, towards the burning West. 
HARTFORD, CONN. M,. C. 


ANSWERS 


No, 1445.—In answering a question in regard to Rennell Rodd, 
quoting from a former review in THE CRITIC, you speak of his ‘ Rose- 
Leaf and Apple-Leaf’ as ‘a volume of mild verse which came into 
being under the patronizing and protecting wing of Oscar Wilde.’ Since 
I believe in ‘giving the Devil his due,’ and too, because I am a sincere 
admirer of Mr. Rodd’s later work, I should like to say that since the ap- 
pearance of the aforesaid book, Mr. Rodd has published in London, 
through David Stott, a volume which certainly could not be termed 
‘ mild,’ but which contains work of unmistakable vigor. This book is 
entitled ‘ Feda, and Other Poems’ (1886), Mr. Rodd is also the author 
of ‘Poems of Many Lands’ and ‘Songs in the South.’ I have been 
told that Oscar Wilde published the ‘ Rose-Leaf and Apple-Leaf’ quite 
without Mr. Rodd’s consent, and that the publication—the peculiar cir- 
cumstances—nearly lost him his post at the Embassy. 

C. S. 

[‘G. W. C.’ of Dedham, Mass., writes that Mr. Stott publishes yet 
another book by Mr. Rodd—‘The Unknown Madonna, and Other 
Poems,’] 





No. 1446.—The poem beginning, ‘ On the Righi’s height we stood’ 
is by the late Dr. J. G. Holland, and may doubtless be found in his 
works, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss. T. W. H. 

No. 1446.—Josiah Gilbert Holland wrote the verses beginning, 


On Righi’s Kudm we stood, 
Lovely Floribel and I. 


See Dr. Holland’s poems, published by Scribner. 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. F. P. W. 





No. 1448.—2. The plot of ‘ Erminie’ is borrowed from the French 
drama ‘ L’Auberge des Adrets’ of M. Daumier. The English adapta- 
tion, ‘ Robert Macaire,’ was made by Charles Selby. 


Brook.yn, N. Y. F. P. W. 





Publications Received 


7! 
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Receipt of new publications is ack d in this col: 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Airy, O. The English Restoration and Louis XIV. $r..... Longmans, Green & Co. 


Further notice 07 
When no address is given 





American Notes and Queries. Vol.1. May-Oct., 1888........ hila: W. S. Walsh. 
Blavatsky, H. P. The Secret Doctrine. Vol. II, $10............C, T. Dillingham. 
Buck, J. D. A Study of Man. $2.50...........-..+. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co, 
Callendar, H. L. A Manual of Cursive Shorthand ... .London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 
Callendar, H. L. A System of Phonetic Spelling........ London: C, fax & Sons. 
Cobb, Jr.,S. The Painter of Parma. 50C...........ccccceces: seccvecs Cassell & Co. 
Crawford, T.C. English Life. goc........cccccccccscsccccecces F. F. Lovell & Co, 
Dyer, T. F. T. The Folk-Lore of Plants. $1.50........... 1.005 D. Appleton & Co, 

vans, Memory as a Power of Knowledge..................0 m. L, Evans. 
PS OR hs OR eee Raiden tn sce oke nbs .. .Forum Pub, Co. 
Gosse, Edmund. History of Ley gg Century Literature. $1.75.Macmillan & Co. 
Hall, J. A. Glimpses of Great Fields. $1.25 ............... Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Kent, Chas. Leigh Hunt as Poet and Essayist. $1.50.... .........- F. Warne & Co, 
Kent, Mar t. A Daughter of Eve. $1.50.. . Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
Lamartine’s Jeanne D’Arc, Ed. by A. Barrére...... ... Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 


Lee, Mary C. A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. $1.25.Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Lester, F. Haratas Maturin.- soc . ee: F. F. Lovell & & 
Levermore, C. H., and Dewey, D. R 


Political History Since 1815. $1.25. 

Boston: Mass. Inst. Fockanteny. 
Lord, Wm. S. Beads of mpe esedens Pein necennctnest Evanston: University Press. 
Macquoid, K.S, Miss Eyon of Eyon Court. soc...............+ F, F. Lovell & Co, 
McGovern, John. Daniel Trentworthy. $1......... Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co, 
McNutt, C. F. Broken Lives. 25¢...........sccceescerees icago: T. S. Dennison. 
Moore, H. M. Sickness as a Profession. $1.s0............. codeine Phillips & Hunt. 
Norris, M.H. A Damsel of the Eighteenth Century. $1 .... ..... Phillips & Hunt, 
Pearse, M. G. Simon Jasper. 90C ....... ..sseeeseee SIR AOE IEE? Phillips & Hunt. 
Roche, J. A. Life of John P. Durbin. $1.50.... .......... abe Gul Phillips & Hunt, 
Romanes, G. J. Mental Evolution in Man. $3...... ........... D. Appleton & Co. 
Shutts, G. C. Handbook of Arithmetic.......°.......... .1....Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Sims, Geo. R. Tales of To-Day. 5o0c..............ccceceee ssc ees F. F. Lovell & Co, 
Strange MS. Found in a Copper & NS SOU in cinc nin a 00s0a sdeaens Harper & Bros, 
Tolstoi, L.N. Anna Karénina. Tr. by N. H. Dole. soc....... T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Winchell, Alex. Shall we Teach Geology ?............. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 











Murray's Elocution for Ad- 


vanced Pupils. 


Indorsed by letters from Russell Lowell, Whittier, 
— Dobson, Rolfe, Rev. Dr. Crosby, and Prof. Le 
te. 


\ ~ Pupiisuep Anp For SALE By G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


man, in paralle 
notes, 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


The Constitution of the United States and the Dec- 

laration of ber pce sa in English, French and Ger- 
columns, with historical and political - 

Sold by all booksellers, or by the publishers, 
Larpiaw Bros. & Co., 137 West 4zst Street. New any cause wish to ‘“ Sell your LIBRARY,” remem- 
York. Price, 50 Cents, post-paid. 


Ln Confidence. 


When you make a change, settle an Estate, or for 





ber we can help you guietly, expeditiously, and 





a7 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


: Cc. J. GIBSON, J 
Manufacturer of pure confectionery and dealer in 
imported imitations and boxes. 
25 42d St., and 622 Madison Ave., New York. 





Manuscript edited and 





Miss Cxrcite Brown, late reader of the Nation, 
offers to AUTHORS anp PUBLISHERS her services. 
epared for the press. Final 
proofs of books and periodicals read. Circulars 
15 East 16TH Street, N. Y. 


Sor a large sum. Our 64 years selling Books by 
Auction have made us wise. M. THOMAS & 
SONS, 1521 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Corre- 
spondence solicited, 





sent. 





